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ROBERT FRANZ’S EDITION 
MESSIAH. 


By EBENEZER PROUT. 


OF THE 


WHEN at the last Birmingham Festival Dr. Richter per- 
formed the Messiah from Robert Franz’s arrangement, a 
great outcry was raised bya certain section of the Press 
at the audacity of Franz in daring to touch Mozart’s addi- 
tional accompaniments. As the festival approaches once 
more, the matter has been again referred to ; and Franz 
has been accused of “impertinence,” ‘meddling and 
muddling,” bringing Handel “up to date,” and similar 
offences. These charges are made against a musician 
and an artist who has probably devoted more years to the 
study of Handel than his critics have given hours; and I 
have been moved by them to a feeling of such deep in- 
dignation that I can no longer keep silence. I know 
Franz’s and Mozart’s scores thoroughly ; and I propose 
in the present article to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
one of the greatest artists living, and to prove to absolute 
demonstration that his score of the Messiah is a far more 
faithful presentation of Handel’s original intentions than 
the score known as Mozart’s, for which, as has been dis- 
covered within the last few years, Mozart was not entirely 
responsible. For this purpose I shall collate the two 
editions number by number, giving the pages of the two 
scores for the sake of reference by those who may care 
to investigate the matter. Franz’s score is published by 
Kistner, of Leipzig ; the edition of Mozart’s score from 
which I shall quote is that issued by Peters. 

I do not propose now to discuss the question of addi- 
tional accompaniments in general, because none but 
those who are either incurably prejudiced or hopelessly 
ignorant can maintain that it is possible to perform the 
works of Bach or Handel exactly as they were given in 
the lifetime of their composers. But it may be well to 
say that additional accompaniments. are no modern in- 
ventions ; for in the records of the Foundling Hospital is 
an account of a perforfhance of the Messiah just three 
weeks after Handel’s death in which the list of the or- 
chestra includes oboes, bassoons, and horns. There are 
no parts for bassoons or horns in Handel’s score; and 
oboes are only found in one number, “Their sound is 
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gone out,” which is a subsequent addition. It is there. 
fore perfectly clear that even in the composer's lifetime 
more instruments were employed than are to be found in 
the score; for it is absurd to suppose that as soon as 
ever the breath was out of Handel’s body someone set to 
work to rescore the Messiah in such hot haste that a per- 
formance could be given a few days after the com- 
poser’s death ! 

In his valuable preface Franz points out, what the 
critics who make such an outcry are probably quite un- 
aware of—that Mozart’s score is in many places, espe- 
cially in the songs, incomplete. We shall see plenty of 
examples of this when we come to compare the scores in 
detail. In other places unwarrantable alterations had 
been made, which Franz has rectified. One number, the 
air “If God be for us,” as it is published in Mozart’s 
score, is not by Mozart at all, but is an outrageous carica- 
ture of Handel’s song by Johann Adam Hiller, as is 
proved from the fact that his autograph arrangement is 
in existence. Those who wish to investigate this matter 
will find full materials in two articles by Julius Schaeffer, 
age aay in Nos. 43, 44 of the Musikaltsches Wochenblatt 
‘or 1881. 

That it may not be supposed that I am an indis- 
criminate admirer and upholder of everything Franz does, 
let me say that in some things I entirely disagree with him. 
Especially is this the case with regard to his organ parts. 
If anything is certain as to Handel’s treattnent of the 
organ, it is that with rare exceptions it played with the 
voices throughout the choruses. Of this the score of 
Saul, in which the use of the organ is carefully indicated 
in every number, affords convincing proof. Franz, how- 
ever, never uses it continuously in the choruses, introduc- 
ing it, at most, for a few bars here and there. Instead of 
this, he often doubles the voice-parts throughout with 
clarinets and bassoons. With all respect for the arranger, 
I cannot but think that this is a grave error of judgment ; 
for the addition of the organ would at least bring us a 
great deal nearer the Handelian tone-colour. But we 
may in any case be thankful for small mercies, on the 
— that half a loaf is better than,no bread. In 

ozart’s score there is no organ at all ; and I suppose 
Franz’s critics will scarcely venture to maintain that in 
restoring Handel’s organ, at all events partially, he is 
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guilty of an unwarrantable interference with Mozart's 
work ! 

I further find cause for regret in the fact that while in 
several passages Franz has restored Handel’s text where 
it had been altered in Mozart’s edition, he has not gone 
. considerably further in the same direction. For example, 
in Mozart’s score, portions of the choruses “ And he shall 
purify,” “ For unto us,” and “ His yoke is easy” are given 
to solo voices. This arrangement Franz has retained, 
giving as his reason in the preface, “It is well known that 
these choruses are founded on three of Handel’s Italian 
Chamber Duets ; and they bear on this account traces of 
vocal solo compositions in their new form.” The editor 
immediately adds, “ Juz such cases, however, the conductor 
must be left to the exercise of his own judgment,” Itisa 
pity that Franz did not boldy restore Handel’s original ; 
but surely the leaving Mozart’s text severely alone is a 
peculiarly Irish kind of “ meddiing and muddling! ” 

Exception has been taken to Franz’s having arranged 
the whole of the recitatives for string quartet ; but it 
appears to have been overlooked that the editor in his 
preface says expressly, “It is, however, preferable to ac- 
company the recitatives with a grand piano (in my 
opinion, without the addition of the double basses), if the 
space at command allows its introduction.” Surely, where 
no piano is available, a soft accompaniment for strings is 
preferable to the melancholy scrape of the violoncello and 
grunt of the double bass which have become traditional 
in this country ! 

I shall now take the two scores of Mozart and Franz, 
and collate them number by number, that my readers 
may see how much (or how little) truth there is in the 
reckless accusations that have been made against this 
latest edition ofthe Messiah. 

No. 1.—Overture. Franz’s score -differs from Mozart’s 
only in the addition of the organ for the introduction, and 
the last four bars of the fugue—a decided improvement 
as far as it goes, though it might have gone even farther. 

No. 2.—Recitative, “Comfort ye.” In this piece we 
meet with the first of numerous examples of passages in 
which Mozart’s score needed filling up. Every student 
of Handel knows how frequently in his cadences all the 
strings except the basses are silent, and the harmonies 
were intended to be filled up on the harpsichord. Pos- 
sibly, Mozart meant them to be filled up in the same 
way : at all events, his score leaves the passages empty. 
Franz gives the harmony in such cases throughout the 
work to clarinets and bassoons—the least obtrusive tone- 
colour that he could find. If it be objected that the 
constant use of the same colour becomes monotonous, | 
would reply that it is at any rate no more monotonous 
than the continual employment of the harpsichord which 
Handel intended. In the present number the wind in- 
struments are twice used to fill up gaps (bars 12, 13, and 
26, 27); in the rest of the movement they are silent, not 
a note being added where Handel’s harmony was already 
complete. 

No. 3.—Air, “ Every valley.” In this number Mozart 
added flutes and bassoons to Handel’s score; Franz 
gives clarinets also, using them with the bassoons to fill 
up the harmony, where Mozart left the voice unsupported 
except by the basses. To show the difference I give the 
opening phrase of the voice part in the two editions :— 


(a) Mozart—p. 11. 





























In Franz’s arrangement the voice part and bass are the 
same as in Mozart’s; I have only copied the additional 
parts. Can there be a shadow of a doubt as to which of 
the two more adequately reproduces Handel’s idea? 
Note, again, that four bars after the extract just given 
Mozart’s harmony is complete ; Franz, therefore does not 
add a single note. One more example from this move- 
ment will show how much more scrupulous Franz is than 
was Mozart to preserve the simplicity of Handel’s style. 
In the final cadence of this air Mozart filled up the ac- 
companiment thus (p. 16) :— : 





























Again I ask any unprejudiced judge which of these two 
versions shows more reverence for Handel’s spirit? Only 
one answer is possible. 

No. 4.—Chorus, “And the glory of the Lord.” The 
only additions here made by Franz are in the clarinet and 
bassoon parts, and he has added a few bars (far too few) 
for the organ. The extra clarinets and bassoons are in- 
serted where Mozart has left the chorus with no accom- 
paniment whatever except the basses—for example, in a 
passage of twelve bars, at the first occurrence of the 
words, “Shall be revealed” (p. 18 of Mozart’s score). 
Here Handel certainly intended the voices to be accom- 
panied by the organ, and it would have been unques- 
tionably better had Franz used the organ instead of the 
wind instruments. These, however, merely double the 
voices ; there is no “impertinence,” no “meddling and 
muddling.” 

No. 5.—Recitative, “Thus saith the Lord.” Neither 
Mozart nor Franz have touched this number, it being 
complete in its original form. 

No. 6.—Air, ‘But who may abide.” A parallel case 
to No. 3. In a few passages where the voice is unsup- 
ported except by the basses, the chords are filled up by 
clarinets and bassoons. Wherever Mozart had filled up 
the harmony in full, Franz adds nothing; in the final 
symphony, for instance, the clarinets are silent, though 
they could have been added without the least obtrusive- 
ness. How many editors would have been equally 
discreet ? 

No. 7.—Chorus, “And He shall purify.” It is but 
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seldom that Handel figures the basses in his scores, the 
reason probably being that, as he himself conducted the 
performances at the organ and harpsichord, he knew so 
well what he meant that figures would have been super- 
fluous to him. It happens, however, that the present 
chorus centains a larger number of figures in the bass 
part than usual. Many of these are not filled up by 
Mozart at all ; Franz has filled them up, strictly in accord- 
ance with Handel’s indications, in the clarinet and bassoon 
parts. A comparison of the first ten bars of this chorus 
in the two versions will show the difference clearly. 
I have already referred to the giving of the first part of 
this piece to solo voices—an error of judgment for which 
we must blame Mozart rather than Franz, whose only 
fault is adhering too closely to the work of his great pre- 
decessor. Franz also introduces the organ at the words, 
“ That they may offer unto the Lord,” &c. 

No. 8.—Recitative, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive.” 
I have already spoken of Franz having scored the whole 
of the vecitativo secco for strings, and shall therefore 
pass over all these numbers without further remarkon them. 

No. 9.—Air and Chorus, “ O thou that tellest.” Franz’s 
modest addition to this number consists of four bars for 
the horn, filling up the harmony at one point near the end 
of the air (Mozart, p. 51; Franz, p. 62), where the voice 
was doubled in the octave by the flute, and accompanied 
by the bass only. He also, as usual, introduces the organ 
for a few bars towards the end of the chorus. 

Nos. 10, 11.—Recitative, ‘“‘ For behold darkness,” and 
Air, “The people that walked.” Franz has not added 
one single note to Mozart’s score. 

No. 12.—Chorus, “ For unto us.” This number affords 
a remarkable instance of the conscientiousness with 
which Franz approached his work. Inthe numerous and 
sometimes long passages of this chorus, which Mozart 
left without any harmony (e¢.g., “And the government 
shall be upon His shoulder,” pp. 66, 68, and 70 of Mozart’s 
score, in which the voices have no support except the 
basses), Franz fills up the harmony with clarinets and 
bassoons ; but he carries his scruples as to touching what 
Mozart had already completed so far, that even in the 
great ¢u¢ti passages for the words, “ Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor,” the clarinets and bassoons are silent ; after the third 
recurrence of these words, the instruments I am speaking 
of are not heard for the rest of the movement. 

No. 13.—Pastoral Symphony: Nos. 14 to 16, Recita- 
tives; No. 17, Chorus, “Glory to God.” Franz has 
not added a note, except an organ part to the chorus. 

No. 18.—Air, “ Rejoice greatly.” Franz’s arrangement of 
this song differs from Mozart’s more than any other number 


of the score. For some reason impossible now to ascer- |. 


tain, Mozart has left the accompaniment in many places 
singularly thin. In the opening symphony, for example, 
in spite of the chords indicated by the figured bass, 
Mozart’s score gives us only two-part harmony—the 
violins playing in unison, and the violas doubling the 
basses in the upper octave. A great deal of the solo is 
also left with no accompaniment but the bass. Handel, 
of course, filled up the harmonies on the harpsichord ; 
and Franz.has also filled them in, entirely in the spirit of 
the original, for strings, clarinets, bassoons, and horns. 
The use of the wind instruments here is justifiable, be- 
cause it enables the arranger to follow the composer in 
obtaining contrasts of tone-colour between the parts 
which were and which were not accompanied by strings, 
though of course the tolour of, the vd differs entirely 
from that of the harpsichord. In one passage of this air, 
Franz has removed from Mozart’s score a pair of most 
un-Handelian consecutive fifths, I give the two versions 
for comparison. 





(a) Mozart—p. 88. (6) Franz—p. 111. 











At the end of this song, Franz has introduced a cadenza, 
founded on material drawn from the movement itself, to 
which exception has been taken by one critic. 1 confess 
that I do not like it myself; but,in justice to Franz, it 
must be said that in his preface he states that the adoption 
of the cadenza is purely optional. 

No. 20.—Air, “He shall feed His flock.” In this 
number, Franz has not touched Mozart’s score at all. 
It would have been better if he had. The later version 
of the air, divided between the soprano and contralto 
voices, is preferable to the earlier one printed here, and 
which is contained in Handel’s original manuscript. Be- 
sides this, Mozart’s indication “‘con sordini” might have 
been omitted with advantage. Here Franz shows himself 
only too reverent to Mozart. 

No. 21.—Chorus, “His yoke is easy.” Except the 
addition of the organ for the last four bars, Franz has 
not touched this movement at all. It appears exactly as 
in Mozart’s score. 

No. 22.—Chorus, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” Franz 
has not added a note to Mozart’s score except a far too 
unimportant organ part. 

No. 23.—Air, “He was despised.” In the opening 
symphony of this air, Franz has cut out some superfluous 
clarinets and bassoons added by Mozart, thus restoring 
the score to the state in which the composer left it. On 
the other hand, he has, as in all other cases, filled up the 
harmony where the voice in Mozart’s score was accom- 
panied only by the basses. There is one passage (bar 
33) in which he has modified Mozart when it would cer- 
tainly have been better to have restored Handel. Handel 
wrote thus :— 


and ac- quaint - ed with grief, He was des- pis - ed. 
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Mozart (p. 107) fills up the rests with four meaningless 
chords for clarinets and bassoons :— 











In Franz’s edition (p. 137) the passage appears 
follows :-— 
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It is a thousand pities that Franz did not restore Handel’s 
expressive silence here ; but his version has at least some 
connection with the subject-matter of the piece. In this 
number we meet for the first time in the oratorio with the 
Da Capo so common (and it may be added, so tedious) 
in many of Handel’s songs. Franz gives a condensed 
version for the repetition ; those who prefer to repeat the 
whole can of course do so. 

No. 24.—Chorus, “ Surely He hath borne our griefs.” 
Franz adds nothing whatever to Mozart’s score, except a 
few bars for the organ. 

No, 25.—Chorus, “And with His stripes.” Franz 
adds not a note of his own, but merely doubles the voices 
with clarinets and bassoons, and with the organ in the 
last thirteen bars. 

No. 26.—Chorus, “ All we like sheep.” In this number 
Franz’s additions are confined to the filling up of chords 
indicated in the figured bass, which Mozart had left in- 
complete, and in a few passages to doubling the voices in 
unison by clarinets and bassoons. He has also intro- 
duced the organ, though far too sparingly. 

No. 28.—Chorus, “ He trusted in God.” Franz doubles 
the voices with clarinets and bassoons, and adds the 
organ for the last seven bars only. 

Nos, 29 to 32.—Franz follows Mozart in giving these 
numbers to the soprano. It would have been better to 
restore them to the tenor, for which voice Handel originally 
wrote them. Another instance of too much reverence for 
Mozart, but certainly not of “meddling and muddling.” 
With reference to the Air, “ Behold and see” (No. 30), 
one critic writes, “The exquisite and touching air, 
‘Behold and see,’ Mozart left unaltered ; Franz has spoilt 
zt by adding clarinets and bassoons.” (The italics are 
mine.) Now what are jthe facts? In the third bar of 
this air Handel, in his autograph, expressly figures the 
bass thus— 





Mozart does not give these chords of the sixth at all; 
Franz fills them up, naturally on the clarinets and bas- 
soons, so as to get a contrast with Handel’s string parts. 
Excepting in the third and fourth bars from the end, 
where the wind doubles the strings for a single chord, the 
clarinets and bassoons are silent for all the rest of the 
movement. And the restoration of Handel’s distinctly 
indicated harmony in the third bar is called “ spoiling it !” 

No. 32.—Air, “But Thou didst not leave.” This 
number in Mozart’s score is one of the most incomplete 
and unsatisfactory of any. In nearly all the air, Mozart 
has left bare two-part harmony, doubling the voice some- 
times by the flute in the upper, and at others by the bas- 
soon in the lower octave, but without filling up the 
chords, Franz has completed the harmony, and cut out 
a few very un-Handelian additions in Mozart’s score. 

No. 33.—Chorus, “ Lift up your heads.” This number 
Franz has not altered, except by the addition of a few 
bars for the organ—a manifest improvement. 

No. 35.—Chorus, “ Let all the Angels.” Nothing is 
added here, except the doubling of the strings by the 
clarinets and bassoons. 

No. 36.—Air, “Thou art gone up on high.” This 
number is omitted in Mozart’s edition. Franz has scored 
it ina masterly manner. This, however, can scarcely be 
what has raised the ire of the critics, for the air is always 
omitted in English performances. 

No. 37.—Chorus, “The Lord gave the word.” The 
only addition to Mozart’s score.here is four bars for the 
organ, F 





No. 38.—Air, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet.” In this 
air, Mozart gave all Handel’s first violin part, except 
in the symphonies, to the flute. Franz has restored it to 
the violin (‘ Meddling and muddling,” gentlemen critics? ) 
though, from excess of reverence, he has left Mozart’s 
flute part in unison with the violin. He has filled upa 
few thin places in the harmony, but otherwise has not 
touched Mozart’s score. 

No. 39.—Chorus, “ Their sound is gone out.” Only an 
organ part is added here. Let it be specially noted that 
Franz has had the “impertinence” to substitute for 
Mozart’s clarinets the oboes which Handel originally 
wrote for this chorus. Is this the “up to date” version 
of Handel ? 

No. 40.—Air, “ Why do the nations?” Not a note of 
Mozart’s score is touched; but in the last two bars, 
which Mozart left absolutely empty, the cadence is filled 
up by oboes and bassoons. 

No. 41.—Chorus, “ Let us break their bonds.” In 
this chorus (as in Nos. 25, 28, and 35), Franz doubles his 
parts with clarinets and bassoons. He also adds the 
organ for five bars only. 

No. 43.—Air, “Thou shalt break them.” Here Franz 
fills up some passages which Mozart had left incomplete 
(e.g., bars 26 to 29), but does nothing more. A correction 
should have been made in bar 38, where Mozart’s violin 
part is a note too high. The mistake, however, is 
Mozart’s ; Franz’s only fault is in following his prede- 
cessor too implicitly. 

No. 44.—Chorus, “Hallelujah.” Franz adds nothing 
whatever, except a far too fragmentary organ part. 

No. 45.—Air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Here again Franz completes the harmony in a few places 
that Mozart had left empty ; but he does nothing more. 

Nos. 46 to 49.—Choruses, “Since by man came. 
death,” “ By man came also,” “ For as in Adam all die,” 
“ Even so in Christ.” Here, except in adding the organ, 
Franz has left the score untouched. He has, however, 
done an important service to Handel by giving the move- 
ments, “ Since by man,” and “ For as in Adam,” to the 
chorus, and not to the solo quartet, by which they are 
usually sung. There are no indications of solo voices in 
Handel’s autograph. It would have been better still had 
Franz cut out the whole of Mozart’s accompaniment, and 
left them to be sung, as in Handel’s score, by voices 
alone. 

No. 50.—Recitative, “ Behold, I show you a mystery.” 
Another purification of Handel’s score, by the omission 
of the brass parts which Mozart added here. Franz’s 
edition agrees with Handel’s autograph; Mozart’s does 
not. 

No. 51.—Air, “The trumpet shall sound.” Most 
musicians are aware that Mozart considerably abridged 
this air, cutting out the greater portion of the odditgato 
trumpet solos—perhaps because he had no good player 
for them. Franz has used Mozart’s shortened form of 
this piece, for the sake of restoring the middle part of the 
air, “For this corruptible must put on incorruption,” 
which Mozart had omitted. I do not know what is the 
practice in Germany, but in this country we are so accus- 
tomed to hear the first part of this air with its long 
trumpet solos, that the condensed version is not likely to 
meet with acceptance. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that it is not Franz who has altered Handel’s score, 
but Mozart. Another instance of Franz’s “ meddling and 
muddling” (?) will be seen in this number. He has 
actually dared to take out the time-indication in Mozart’s 
score, “‘ Pomposo ma non troppo,” and to substitute for it 
that given in Handel’s autograph, “ Pomposo ma non 
allegro. 
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No. 53.—Duet, “O death, where is thy sting?” 
Another example of the restoration of Handel’s text. 
Mozart omits eighteen bars of this duet (bars 5 to 22), or 
nearly one half of the whole ; Franz restores these bars, 
and gives the whole exactly according to Handel’s auto- 
graph. This, of course, necessitated rescoring the 
movement ; but Franz has retained the same instruments 
(two violas) which Mozart had employed. There is one 
more point to notice. Mozart gives the whole of the bass 
part in this duet to violoncellos only ; Franz restores the 
double basses, as they are to be found in Handel’s score. 

No. 54.—Chorus, “ But thanks be to God.” To this 
movement Franz adds not a note, except the organ for 
the last three bars. 

No. 55.—Air, “If God be for us.” In Mozart's score 
we find the miserable caricature of this air, which is now 
known to be the work of Johann Adam Hiller. Franz 
restores Handel’s original text, completing the score in 
his own masterly and reverent manner. 

Nos. 56, 57.—Choruses, “Worthy is the Lamb,” 
“Amen.” The only difference between Mozart’s and 
Franz’s scores in these two movements is that Franz has 
added a very inadequate organ part, and that in the 
opening of “Worthy is the Lamb,” he has restored 
Handel’s trumpets and drums, which Mozart had struck 
out. 

I have row completed the comparison of the two 
scores. I have not knowingly passed without notice a 
single point in Franz’s arrangement to which exception 
can be taken, because I wish to be perfectly just toward 
his critics. I have shown beyond dispute that in every 
single instance in which he differs from Mozart his 
version is nearer to Handel’s original text, which in many 

assages he has restored where it had been corrupted. 

n every case (and I have pointed out several), in which 

his edition is unsatisfactory, it is because his reverence 
for Mozart has prevented his altering as much as he 
might with advantage have done. Wherever any differ- 
ence of importance from Handel’s score is to be met 
with, it is due to Mozart, and in no one case to Franz. 
Again I ask his critics, where is the “‘impertinence ?” 
Where the “meddling. and muddling?” Where the 
Handel “up to date?” A perfectly satisfactory score 
of the Messzak still remains a desideratum ; but I fear- 
lessly maintain that Franz’s score, with all its short- 
— approaches far nearer to the ideal than any 
other. 

Dr. Richter deserves the hearty thanks ofall musicians 
for having, at the last Birmingham Festival, got rid of the 
“ Costa-monger ” version of the Messiah, with its senseless 
and vulgar additions of brass, to which a helpless public 
had been for so many years obliged to listen. I do not 
know who will be responsible for the version selected for 
the coming Festival; but I am quite sure that Mr. 
Stockley, who is to conduct the Messiah, is too good a 
musician, and too true an artist not-to prefer Franz to 
Costa, if the matter rests with him. 

And now I wish to put to these clamorous critics two 
very pertinent (possibly they may say “impertinent ”) 
questions. First, how many of them heard Franz’s ar- 
rangement of the /essiah when it was given at Birming- 
ham, and how many of them took the opportunity of the 
performance of so familiar a work to get a little well-earned 
rest in the middle of their arduous labours? If they did 
not hear it, how many have taken the trouble to collate 
Mozart’s and Franz’s scores, as I have done in this article? 
And if they have done neither, what right have they to 
accuse of “impertinence” and “meddling and mud- 
dling” a man with whose work they are unacquainted ? 

My second question is, What is the cause of this sudden 











outburst of zeal for the purity of Handel’s text on the 
part of critics, not one of whom, so far as I know, has 
ever uttered a word of protest against the atrocious dis- 
tortions of Handel’s music which Costa used to perpetrate 
at every Handel Festival? Did any of these gentlemen 
ever protest against the three chords added at the end of 
“Thy right hand, O Lord,” in Jsrael in Egypt; or the 
two bars tacked on to “ Shake the dome,” in Solomon; or 
the added symphony at the beginning of ‘“‘ Wretched 
lovers,” in Acis? We have had all these atrocities re- 
peatedly at the Crystal Palace; but I believe none of 
these gentlemen ever lifted his voice in indignant protest. 
Then they were dumb dogs that could not bark ; now the 
whole pack is up, and yelping at the heels of aman whose 
only crime is that wherever he has altered Mozart it has 
been to restore Handel’stext. It is not at allsurprising that 
the Germans should think us an unmusical nation, when 
they see such wanton insults publicly offered to one of 
their greatest artists. I say deliberately, that this shame- 
ful attack on Robert Franz is a scandal and a discredit to 
English journalism. 

In conclusion, I challenge the critics to substantiate 
their charges of “impertinence” and “meddling and 
muddling.” If they are unable to do this, they are bound 
by every sentiment of honour and manliness to retract 
their accusations as publicly as they have made them. 
If they do neither the one nor the other, musicians will 
know what conclusions to draw. 








ON THE STUDY OF HARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, AND SOME OTHER SO-CALLED 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES OF THE 
MUSICAL ART. 


By FR. NIECKS. 


ALTHOUGH more attention is now paid by the great mass 
of the cultivators of music to harmony and counterpoint, 
and text-books on these subjects are more helpful than 
they used to be, much remains to be desired both as 
regards the diffusion and the quality of the studies in 
question, The cause of the unsatisfactory state of matters 
seems to me to be the misconception revealed in speaking 
of playing, singing, and conducting as Practice, and of 
everything else in connection with the art as ¢heory. But 
harmony and counterpoint are as much practice as play- 
ing and singing, and there is a theory of playing and 
singing as well as of harmony and counterpoint. Should 
anyone ask in what way this misconception affects the 
diffusion of the study of harmony and counterpoint, I 
would remind him of the widely prevailing prejudice 
according to which practice is not only the main thing, 
as it really is, but all and everything, whilst theory is a 
superfiuity, if not an actual hindrance. Nothing, of 
course, could be more false and mischievous. The truth 
is: theory furthers practiceenormously. If 1 know how to 
do a thing, I can do it intelligently, and consequently 
better than I could do otherwise ; and as theory gener- 
alises, it teaches me not, as practice does, one particular 
but a whole class of particulars at a time. Consider, for 
instance, the different positions of a pupil instructed why 
to hold his arms and hands or why to finger a passage in 
a certain way, and of one na ad told to do it. These last 
remarks, however, are parenthetical. The argument with 
which I am on this occasion concerned is, that the pre- 
judice against theory prevents many people from taking 
up the study of the so-called theoretical branches, This 
is much to be deplored ; for the falsely-named theoretical, 
but in reality thoroughly practical studies, are, apart from 
their importance, nay, indispensableness, to composers, 
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critics, philosophers, and men of taste who wish to be 
real connoisseurs, of immense help in what so largely is 
alone regarded as the practice of the art. With how 
much more competence would executants perform com- 
positions if they had a knowledge of harmony, counter- 
point, rhythm, and form! With how much more ease 
would they read music if its melodic, harmonic, rhyth- 
mical, and formal structure were not a maze and mystery | 
to them ! 

But the misconception that harmony and counterpoint 
are theoretical subjects not only prevents people from 
taking them up, but also vitiates too often the study and 
even the teaching of them. Many acquire a smattering | 
of the theory of harmony by reading or otherwise ; com- 
paratively few (including professional as well as amateur, 
school as well as‘ private students) get enough of the 
practice. Pupils and teachers commit the fault of pro- 
ceeding at too rapid a pace. No doubt, there is some- 
thing satisfactory in the fact of having completed a 
course. It is less satisfactory to find on reaching the 
end of the journey that we have failed to attain its 
purpose, that the labour spent is labour lost. Indeed, 
what is the good of the study if the rules do not become 
to us a second nature, and the power of understanding is 
not transmuted into the power of doing! Mere notions 
are dissolving views, visions that leave not a rack behind. 
And even whilst the notions remain, their utility is of the 
slenderest. Not to speak of composition and criticism, 
the reading of music is not facilitated by the ability to 
construct and analyse chords with difficulty. For this, 
familiarity, instantaneous perception, and real mastery 
are necessary. These, however, can only be acquired by 
doing a great deal of practical work, which should be of 
two kinds—with the pen, and at the pianoforte or organ: 
the one for correctness and the eye, the other for readi- 
ness and the ear. Speaking of practical work I must not 
omit to mention intelligent copying and careful analysing 
of standard compositions suitable for the study of the 
subject in hand and for the stage of the student’s pro- 
ficiency. As examples of analysis may be recommended 
the contents of Fr. Giuseppe Paolucci’s Arte Pratica di 
Contrappunto (Venice, 1765 ; three volumes, comprising 
specimens from Palestrina to Handel), an excellent book 
that deserves to be continued and to be imitated in other 
branches of musical composition. 

Whatever your method may be, make this your principal 
rule; thoroughly master “ A” before you. proceed to “B.” 
Jt will be well to keep the pupil for a long time to the most 
common chords and the simplest progressions. This has 
the double advantage of laying a firm,foundation of good 
part-writing, and of preventing the pupil from getting 
disgusted with the difficulties of his work. Hence the 
smooth paths of tonic and dominant and tonic and sub- 
dominant, and the other pleasant places in which the] 
learner can disport himself untroubled by the stumbling- 
blocks of forbidden consecutives, should not be too soon 
forsaken. Let us remember that the commonest chords 
and the easiest progressions are the most natural ones ; 
that what is most natural is also most graceful; and 
that consequently our habituation to what is natural 
must be conducive to our acquisition of grace. The 
monster impatience might be easily kept at bay with the 
aid of melody and rhythm. The introduction of these, 
however, seems to me desirable for other than mere 
politic reasons. Harmony, melody, and rhythm taken 
separately are elemental, they become artistic, at least in 
a marked degree artistic, only in combination. In fact, 
we may go so far as to assert that if the several disciplines 
are to be fruitful, it is indispensable that they should be 





combined to a greater or less extent. No one in his right 


senses would dream of teaching melody without including 
rhythm, and few without including also harmony. Again, 
the teaching of rhythm is artistically useless without the 
inclusion of melody and harmony. . As to the teaching of 
form, it presupposes of course some acquaintance with all 
the other disciplines. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the foregoing remarks is not necessarily that all the 
branches named ought to be taught in one class, although 
that would be. possible, but that none of them should be 
ignored in the curriculum (as is now only too frequently the 
case with melody, rhythm, and'form), and that in teaching 
them separately their interdependence should not be lost 
sight of. Every remark made by a teacher of harmony 
with, regard to progression is an excursion into the domain 
of melody, a homage paid to that august power. Clearly, 
good part-writing cannot be attained by the study of 
absolute harmony: The question of combination is there- 
fore only one of degree. But although there will be much 
difference as to the most expedient degree, I expect a 
pretty general admission that a larger than the usual 
admixture of melody and rhythm is desirable in the 
teaching of harmony. 

The object to be aimed at in all studies is to make the 
pupils masters of the subject. Now, in mastering the 
practice of a thing theory, if of the right sort, is of the 
greatest help. Unless you can give a reason why a thing 
may or may not be done, you are unfree, the thrall of 
precedents. Apart from the irksomeness of looking out 
for precedents at every unusual step you take, precedents 
keep you within their own limited. range, repressing all 
initiative, killing all originality. Now, there is an in- 
gredient of the art of part-writing the theory of which is 
generally neglected, being represented only by a few 
insufficient and for the most part misleading rules. I am 
alluding to consecutive open and hidden fifths, octaves, 
&c. At this time of day it does not require much courage 
to proclaim the doctrine that what sounds well is right. 
But what follows from it? Collisions of rules with 
standard compositions, disagreements between eye and 
ear. To try to get rid of the difficulty by saying that the 
master may do what the pupil must avoid, that what in a 
man of genius calls forth admiration deserves condemna- 
tion in a common mortal, is a poor shift of teachers that 
wish to hide with this cant their mental sluggishness. 
Well, consecutive fifths and octaves, open and hidden, 
are bad, especially the former ; but there are many ex- 
ceptions, especially in the case of the latter. Now the 
salvation of the learner depends on his being taught why 
the obnoxious progressions are sometimes harmless. As 
every exception is capable of a satisfactory explanation, 
this can be easily done by drawing his attention to in- 
stances collected from good compositions as well as to 
those occurring in the exercises, and pointing out the 
circumstances that bring about the unexpected result. In 
examining a passage with an apparently obnoxious pro- 
gression due account has, however, to be taken of the 
executive medium and the composer’s intentions as 
regards time, accent, &c. The circumstances that make 
consecutives, open and hidden, acceptable are almost all 
of a palliative nature: they hide the peccant parts by 
occupying the attention of the ear with something else— 
with the contrary motion of parts, with dissonances, with 
modulation, &c. Sometimes consecutives are not noticed 
because of a rhythmical break, or of an inessential note— 
an auxiliary or passing note, or an appoggiatura. Again, 
the close relationship of two chords, their having notes in 
common, the drift of the tonality, and the drift of the 
melodic and harmonic thought are powerful agents. 
Pupils should be encouraged to collect suspicious look- 
ing progressions from the works of the best composers 
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and to comment on them. Also the study of such in- 
teresting publications as A. W. Ambros’ Zur Lehre vom 
Quinten-Verbote (A contribution to the theory of the pro- 
hibition of fifths) and W. Tappert’s Das Verbot der Quinten- 
Parallelen (The prohibition of parallel fifths) are very 
instructive. They instigate to thought, and help to 
deliver us from that land of slavery where King Rule-of- 
Thumb holds sway, It seems superfluous, but perhaps 
it is not, to add that there will be always individual (also 
national) differences of opinion as to what sounds well 
and is admissible ; that it was so in the past is proved 
by the various teaching of the theorists and the various 
practice of the composers. 

What we call harmony, z.¢., the theory of chords, is a 
comparatively modern science. The harmé@ny of the 
middle ages was counterpoint. The musicians of that 
time knew nothing of chords, of harmenic masses ; they 
thought only of concurrent melodies. The simple chord 
progressions of many of Palestrina’s, Lassus’, and con- 
temporary masters’ compositions must have made the 
musicians of the 16th century familiar with the thing. 
With the development of the accompanied monody and 
the figured thorough-bass the 17th century developed 
necessarily also the conscious conception of chords as 
entities instead of regarding them as fortuitous coinci- 
dences. But it was not till the 18th century that a theory 
of harmony in the modern sense came into being, and 
among its founders Jean Philippe Rameau occupies the 
most prominent place. As there was at first nothing but 
counterpoint, so there came a time when there was 
nothing but harmony. At any rate, counterpoint was 
left to the few and regarded by the many either with 
awe or scorn. In more recent times, however, this branch 
of musical technique has again more and more risen in the 
estimation of musicians ; a fact which may be recorded 
with satisfaction, for no one can hope to become a good 
workman unless he has gone through this discipline. The 
increased attention paid to and the interest taken in the 
subject induces me to say a few words on one of its 
aspects. 

There are three inimical camps among the teachers of 
counterpoint. Those in the first camp hold fast to the 
old style of teaching, with its church modes and strict 
rules ; those in the second camp throw overboard the 
old tonality and restraint, and take for their standard the 
free modern usage ; and those in the third camp occupy 
an intermediate position, abandoning the church modes 
and adhering to some of, not all, the strictness of the rules. 
The first party says that the restraint put on the pupils de- 
velops their strength, and that in familiarising themselves 
with the old tonality they increase their resources ; the 
second party declares that it is sheer loss of time to learn 
modes and rules that have afterwards to be unlearned ; 
and the third party claims that its system combines the 


advantages and avoids the drawbacks of the two other’ 


systems. It seems to me that each of the contending 
parties has some truth on its side, but none of them all 
the truth. Let us examine their positions. Although the 
second party denies to the first all merit, a little cool 
reflection must bring us to the conclusion that the pre- 
tensions of the latter are well founded. On the other 
hand, the objection to the learning of rules that have to 
be unlearned has considerable force, but only in the case 
of one class of learners, unfortunately a very numerous 
one—namely, those wko may be said to merely nibble at 
counterpoint. Students who cannot give or do not care to 
give much time to it had no doubt better be taught what 
is immediately useful and (with regard to the present-day 
ag of writing) complete in itself. But for those students 
who are able and willing to go through an extended and 





comprehensive course, strict counterpoint, and the 
strictest, I think, should make the beginning. Whilst 
maintaining the strictness of the rules, the old tonality 
might, however, be set aside, not for good and all, but to 
be taken up as a special study at a later stage or at the 
end of the course. Of the system or rather systems of 
the third party, which comprises various shades, | shall 
only say that, like all such compromises, it reconciles 
opposing excellences, but with a loss on both sides, and 
not without the retention of some measure of the accom- 
panying defects. 

In what order should the two disciplines be taken up? 
The usual way is to begin with harmony. Others, among 
whom is Mr. Prout, are in favour of teaching them side 
by side. Some again reverse the common order, and 
begin with counterpoint. This last may be called the 
natural course, being an imitation of the historical de- 
velopment. It has the advantage of making sure that the 
pupils become genuine contrapuntists. For let us not 
deceive ourselves, modern contrapuntists are in reality 
only disguised harmonists. But can this be helped in 
our modern tonality? If the answer to this question is in 
the negative, we have here another argument in favour of 
the cultivation of counterpoint in the old tonality. By 
this means might be produced what, in contradistinction 
to harmonic contrapuntists, we will call contrapuntal 
harmonists. 

Thus far I have chiefly spoken of two subjects that 
receive more or less attention in the musical curriculum. 
Now I must point out some subjects that have been 
shamefully neglected. First, melody and rhythm ought 
to be as fully taught as harmony and counterpoint ; for 
the former there should be special classes as well as for 
the latter. It will be objected that melody cannot be 
taught. True, if this means that you cannot teach any- 
one to write melodies like Mozart, Schubert, &c. But 
can you teach anyone to write harmony like Schumann, 
or counterpoint like Bach? It seems to me that it isa 
great gain if the dullard and the man of talent has become 
acquainted with the principles that may serve him as “pre- 
ventives of gross blunders.” And methodical study does 
much more. Geniuses may at once know instinctively what 
is right and what is wrong; less gifted individuals must 
have their instincts stimulated and developed. The im- 
portance of the study of form for composer, executant, 
and amateur is so obvious that it is needless to enlarge 
on it. The same cannot be said of history, which, at 
least as a practical subject—and it is an eminently 
practical subject—has hardly any existence. What goes 
by the name of historical teaching is for the most part a 
rehearsal of exploded tales, a retailing of the wisdom of 
text-books written by men who themselves.had not learned 
their lesson, and a confident displaying of subjective views 
not based on facts but drawn from the inner consciousness 
of him who professes to expound what he does not know. 
Unless the teacher of history keeps pace with the progress 
of the science, unless, above all, he is not only familiar with 
names and dates, but also with the essence of his subject 
—able to indicate the characteristics of the styles, to 
describe the structure of the works, and to interpret the 
spirit and tendencies peculiar to the different art periods— 
he may with advantage be swept out of the way, being in 
truth an encumbrance and a nuisance. But that there is 
so little demand for the real thing, so little understanding 
of its importance even among good musicians, shows 
what a low and narrow conception most people have of 
music. To some it is a handicraft, to some a trade, to 
some a diversion, to some a passion. It is undoubtedly 
all this, but it is also something more, something wider, 
something higher : it is an art, an ideal language in which 
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is treasured the crystallised expression of the emotions of 
individuals and nations, of moments and ages, in their 
joys and sorrows, their regrets and yearnings, their 
fancies and speculations, their loves, humours, dreams, 
fashions, and aspirations, 








KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXERCISES OF 
MR. PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” 


By CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc., CANTAB, 


ON first opening this book one cannot help being struck 
by the persevering industry of its author. Not only does 
he formulate a new Theory of Harmony, illustrating every 
rule and precept thereof, first with copious extracts from 
the works of composers of acknowledged excellence, 
ranging from Bach and Handel to Grieg and Mackenzie, 
and then with an exhaustive number of original exercises 
intended to familiarise the student with the particular 
system of chord-classification propounded by the theory ; 
but he follows this book with a Key showing how the 
said exercises can be worked, and then, with even greater 
vigour and freshness, he undertakes the composition of 
some 162 Additional Exercises, together with another 
Key showing how these also should be worked. 

The four books thus enumerated are, however, some- 
thing more than a mere monument of industry. They 
may be fairly said to constitute a kind of Harmony 
Cyclopzedia, in which may be found—somewhere or other, 
either amongst the illustrations or exercises—well nigh 
every chord and harmonic progression in use at the 
present day. Such a work cannot fail to be valuable for 
reference, even if the author’s method of theoretically 
accounting for the various processes of chord-building 
and chord-procedure—so many harmonic /acts—may not 
meet with universal acceptance. The theory may be 
taken for what it is worth, the Jractice no one can venture 
to call in question, with such names appended to its illus- 
trations. I cannot resist the temptation to recall here a 
suggestion I made some six years ago in a paper read 
before the College of Organists, entitled “‘On Teaching 
Harmony.” It was to the effect that if some well-read 
musician would only collect and present in progressive 
order a series of extracts from classical works showing 
how the different chords were constructed and used by 
great composers, in a somewhat similar manner to that 
adopted in Professor J. B. Mayor’s ‘‘First Greek Reader” 
(where short sentences and extracts from the best Greek 
literature illustrate and familiarise word-construction and 
use), he would be doing as great a work for musical 
students as the above-named eminent educationist per- 
formed for public schools. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Prout has completely realised the idea contained in 
this suggestion, and without expressing an opinion as to 
the merits of his theory, he is to be congratulated as being 
amongst the first to bring the practice of the great 
masters vividly before the eyes and ears of young 
students, within the narrow limits of an ordinary educa- 
tional text-book. 

Any favourable impression created by a perusal or trial 
of Mr. Prout’s “Additional Exercises to ‘ Harmony,” &c., 
will be more than confirmed by a sight of the present 
volume, which gives the author’s working of his excellent 
figured basses. This little book challenges comparison 
both with the late Sir G. A. Macfarren’s “Eighty 
Sentences to illustrate Chromatic Chords” and also with 
its own immediate predecesser, the Key reviewed in 
these columns last month. It is as much an extension of 





the idea and purpose of Macfarren’s “ Sentences” as 
“Harmony : Its Theory and Practice” is an amplification 
and modification of the harmonic principles originally 
evolved by Dr. Alfred Day ; for Mr. Prout not only illus- 
trates the use of diatonic concords and discords (which 
Macfarren does not specially treat in his “ Sentences”) 
but also adds considerably to Day’s list of chromatic 
chords both consonant and dissonant. One could wish, 
however, that in the Keys to his Exercises, Mr. Prout 
had followed Macfarren’s plan of explicitly stating above 
each exercise what is the particular chord or chord- 
progression intended to be therein exemplified. Of course 
the arrangement of the exercises under chapter headings 
similar to page in the text-book is helpful in this respect, 
but the other plansaves time, especially when the book is 
hastily seized for reference. Macfarren does not keep his 
four-parts constantly moving as Mr. Prout does; a few 
occasional rests are nevertheless a relief, and tend to 
make the music more like actual composition. And here 
it may not be amiss to remark that Mr. Prout’s four-part 
harmony is always for S.A.T.B. The usefulness of the 
work would have been enhanced if a few passages, or 
indeed a few exercises, had been written for ladies’ voices 
only (S.S.A.A.), or for male voices only (A.T.T.B. or 
T.T.B.B.). It is one thing to write for an ordinary mixed 
choir—quite another to write for female or male voices 
only in close four-part harmony. I cannot at this 
moment remember any harmony book which gives such 
exercises—they would be most useful. 

Comparing the book before us with the Key reviewed 
last month, it is noticeable from the very first how much 
more closely the present exercises approach the practice 
of actual composition. True, the earlier numbers may be 
circumscribed in their harmonic range, but they are at 
least artistic in style, and replete with as much musical 
feeling as is possible with the limited means available. 
The desire to give a student something like a real piece 
rather than a mere exercise to operate upon is everywhere 
apparent ; in fact, it is the vazson ad’étre of the book. 

Mr. Prout begins with ten exercises on the uninverted 
diatonic triads of the major key, in connection with 
Chapter V. of his text-book. Even these possess greater 
interest than the corresponding exercises in the former 
Key, No. 4 being so skilfully contrived as to make it 
difficult to believe that nothing is made use of but mere 
common chords in their root position. Very graceful too 
is No. 4 of the next chapter (which treats of the inversions 
of triads), whilst No. 5 sounds like a child’s evening 
hymn in its sweet simplicity. No. 9 is an uncommonly 
good per recte et retro double chant; Nos. 10 and 11 
present us with new harmonisations of “ St. David’s ” and 
the “Old Hundredth” tunes, the latter sounding parti- 
cularly fresh and new. How many students will find out 
that these particular “‘top-parts ” are available with the 
not over-suggestive figured basses? No. 12 exhibits capital 
use of the less-frequently employed second inversions, and 
as such is a most useful exercise. The chapter ends 
with a new version of ‘“‘ Luther’s Hymn.” Then we come 
on to the triads of a minor key and their inversions, 
not so attractive perhaps as their predecessors in the 
major key, but good of their kind, the two double chants 
especially so. New ground is broken in the next chapter 
by the introduction of the dominant seventh, and from this 
point the music grows in interest. How very pretty No. 
3, p. 9, is—like the first strain of a barcarolle—and there 
are two more thoroughly good chants on p. 11; one 
would quite give Mr. Prout credit for having once been 
a cathedral organist! In Chapter X. we are made to 
modulate, and now the pace-indications begin, and every 
exercise is invested with a distinct character of its own. 
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Nos. 6 and 7 on p. 14 are so suggestive that it would be 

uite easy to write or extemporise entire movements with 
kd as the principal themes. “St. Bride’s” tune ap- 
pears at the bottom of p. 15, with quite a new feature in 
the shape of the dissonant triad of the mediant to start 
the last line, and the chapter ends with a jubilant 8.7.8.7 
hymn tune. The chromatic triads of a key (Chapter 
XII.) are always risky things to introduce into exercises, 
but there can be no doubt that Mr. Prout has been 
highly successful. He does not shake these spicy har- 
monies as out of a pepper-box, but makes them come in 
their right places in a musicianly way. Asan example of 
the great value of pace-indications, compare the figured 
basses Nos. 7 and g on p. 9 of the “Additional Exercises ” 
with their solutions in the present volume. Perhaps few 
harmony teachers, looking at the mere basses, would at 
first realise what vastly different results can be obtained 
in the two workings. The next chapter (on supertonic and 
tonic sevenths) is most interesting,and contains some of the 
best examples in the book. Two tunes (No. 10 on p. 24, and 
No. 12, on p. 25) suggest the words of two popular hymns 
so very forcibly that it is unnecessary to quote them ; it is 
almost safe to predict that they will be actually sung in 
public worship Gave long. The second line of No. 12 has 
a clever little canon, 2 in 1, 5th below between the extreme 
parts, which comes in so naturally as to appear to have 
been quite an unpremeditated stroke of inspiration. Mr. 
Prout is warming up to the work in Chapter XIV. 
(chords of the ninth), and opens the ball with a charming 
gavotte, which is all too short. He goes from grave to 
gay with startling rapidity, for on p. 27, after an Andantino, 
which might be an organ voluntary during divine service, 
he immediately follows it with a Poco Lento in B minor, 
which is provokingly suggestive of being set to the nursery 
rhyme ‘of “Old Mother Hubbard”! To those who do 
not mind discords upon the reciting notes, the two 
chants on p. 28 will be most pleasing. At any rate, these 
seem to have put their composer into a devotional frame 
of mind again, for on the next page he gives us in No.1oa 
tune unquestionably inspired by such a hymn as “Jesu! the 
very thought of Thee” ; and in No. 12 some strains which 
will very well fit the grand old Latin hymn Stadat Mater. 
Chords of the eleventh are always suggestive, and so 
in Chapter XV. Mr. Prout is thoroughly happy; he 
gives us longer pieces, and develops his formal con- 
struction considerably. It would, however, be invidious 
to single out any number for especial distinction. So too 
with the thirteenths in the next chapter, but here one or two 
examples call for honourable mention, viz., Nos. 1 and 2 on 

. 36, No. 8 on p. 38 (ending with a cadence like that quoted 

om Grieg’s Lyrische Stiickchen on p. 190 of “ Harmony : 
Its Theory and Practice ”), No. 10 on p. 39 (a cleverly writ- 
ten and beautiful chant), and No. 12 on p. 40, an ideal 
setting to Toplady’s “Rock of Ages.” One quits this chapter 
with regret. But the augmented sixths are equally good— 
the Author seems to go on from strength tostrength. The 
last exercise in Chapter XVII. is like a lovely Passion- 
tide hymn sung as an unaccompanied quartet. The 
“so-called diatonic discords ” come like a breath of fresh 
air after the perfumes of a conservatory ; and then follow 
the suspensions. Very original—for an exercise book 
—are these last-named progressions. Who would have 
dreamed ten years ago of giving a pupil an A//egro 
Scherzando movement.as a figured-bass exercise on 
suspensions? Yet the thing is done, and done well 
too, on p. 51. The final Chapter (XX.) deals with 
pedal basses, used with much variety and always 
with interest. The Con Moto in ED, on p. 55, is a most 
artistic little piece, which creates a longing that it 
might be extended into -a noble organ voluntary. 








Two fine hymn tunes (the second for five voices) end 
the book. 

Viewed as an educational medium, this Key is in- 
valuable. Perhaps the best way of using it would be to 
make the student first work all the exercises with Mr. 
Prout’s top-parts supplied to him, then let him work them 
all over again from the figured basses only, and lastly, he 
might have the melodies only given to him for his own 
unassisted harmonisation. I venture to think that if at 
the end of this course a student did not come forth as an 
accomplished harmonist, it would not be Mr. Prout’s 
fault. With this volume, “Harmony: Its Theory and 
Practice” has received its finishing touch. The com- 
pleted work will bear ample witness to the knowledge 
anu. skill of its author, who must take rank, after this ex- 
hibition of his powers, as one of the foremost English 
theorists of the Victorian era. 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 


STEP II. 


Progressive Pieces from “ Pauer’s Training School.” 
Twenty easy pieces. No.1. Siciliano in A minor; very 
melodious and pleasing. No. 2. Andante in G ;a kind of 
minuet, natural and melodious. No. 3. Scherzo inG ; very 
cheerful. No. 4. Scherzo in F; in the style of a national 
song. These four pieces are by A. E. Miiller (1767— 
1817), whose fifteen caprices (Steps III. and IV.) are 
standard works. No. 5. Andantino in G; the melody is 
entrusted to the right hand, the left accompanying with 
broken chords. No. 6. Allegretto in G ; very simple and 
unpretending. These two pieces are composed by Z. 
Kohler. No.7. A. £. Miller, Andantino in F ; pleasing 
and exceedingly simple—good for learning by memory. 
No. 8. Z. Xdhler, Andante in F ; in the style of a chorale, 
four-part writing. No. 9. R. Volkmann, Andantino in A 
minor ; a charming, highly fascinating trifle. No. 1o. 
R. Volkmann, Lento con espressione in B flat ; a very 
nice song without words. No. 11. Retmecke, Andante in 
D flat ; an unpretentious but charmirg melody. No. 12. 
F. Haydn, Andante grazioso in B flat ; most excellent; a 
capital study for phrasing. No. 13. Reénecke, Andantino 
in B flat ; very cheerful and bright. No. 14. Volkmann, 
Con allegrezza in B flat; very melodious, its rhythm 
reminds of Schubert’s chorus in “ Rosamond.” No. 15. 
Gurlitt, Con moto in G minor ; a very well constructed 
melody, affording a good study for legato playing. No. 
16. Gurlitt, Vivace ma non troppo in D; very easy and 
simple. No. 17. Reinecke, Andantino in D ; in the style 
of a children’s song. No. 18. Reinecke, Vivace in D; in 
the style of a hunter’s chorus. No. 19. Reinecke, in slow 
waltz time in D; possesses a good-natured, easy-going 
expression. No. 20. 4. £. Miller, Andante con moto in 
E minor ; a capital study for syncopation in both hands. 

Progressive Pieces from “ Pauer’s Training School.” 
Twenty old dances. This collection may be warmly 
recommended for its affording the youthful student a 
pleasing and entertaining opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the rhythm, expression, and character of 
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the old dances. On page 2 a concise description is given 
about the origin, &c., of the different movements, and 
the teacher will do well to read it out to the pupil, and to 
ask in the next lesson whether the pupil understood it. 
I. Allemande, by Corelli; very stately. II. Anglaise, by 
J. S. Bach ; exceedingly beautiful, requires a very careful 
practice. III. Bourrée, by J. S. Bach; full of life. IV. 
Les Buffons, by Dr. John Bull ; very quaint. V. Chaconnes ; 
of this interesting dance-time no less than six examples 
are given, namely by Handel, Lully, Blow, Bach (2), and 
Corelli. The pupil.will thus be impressed by the stately, 
grand, and almost majestic expression of this justly 
venerated form. VI. Courante, by Bach; very cheerful 
and pleasantly animated. VII. Forlane, by Aubert; a 
kind of country dance, it is full of interest and life. VIII. 
Gaillarde, by Dr. John Bull ; very quaint. IX. Gavotte, by 
J. S. Bach ; full of healthy life and vigour. X. Gigue, by 
Handel ; this is a so-called “Irish ” gigue. XI. Horn- 
pipe, by Handel, in $ time; the general hornpipe is set 
in common time. XII. Minuet, by Gluck ; very stately 
and dignified. XIII. Musette (two examples), one by 
Bach, more in the style of a bagpipe tune, the other by 
the French composer Montéclair, in the style of a gavotte. 
XIV. Passecaille (two examples), one by Hiindel in com- 
mon, the other by Gervais in 3 time. XV. Passepied, by 
Struck ; very beautiful, requires a careful legato. XVI. 
Pavana, by Byrde ; demands a quiet, steady performance. 
XVII. Polonaise, by J. S. Bach; full of fire and earnest 
energy. XVIII. Régaudon, by Purcell ; a very nice tune. 
XIX. Sarabande, by Lully ; a highly distinguished piece. 
XX. Tambourin, by Caudeille ; very cheerful and quaint. 

“‘ Odéon,” Collection of Standard Pieces (for small 
hands)— 

No. 1. Handel, Largo ; a very broad and grand melody. 

No. 13. Haydn, Serenade ; very fascinating. 

No. 15. Haydn, Andante (the clock movement). This 
ever-welcome little gem is here arranged in an easy, yet 
effective manner, and is an excellent lesson for rhythmical 
expression, and at the same time for lightness of touch. 

No. 17. Haydn, Finale from the symphony in B flat ; 
full of life, brightness, and sustained cheerfulness. 

No. 18. Haydn, Minuet from the “Surprise ”symphony ; 
full of healthy and invigorating freshness. 

No. 20. W. A. Mozart, Romanza from the concerto in 
D minor; this affords an excellent study for graceful and 
sincere expression. 

No. 21. W. A. Mozart, Minuet from the symphony in 
E flat. This beautiful minuet cannot fail to become a 
favourite piece of the student ; at the same time it affords 
a good opportunity to learn to play without book. 

No. 24. W. A. Mozart, Six Minuets composed for the 
Imperial Balls of Vienna. Each of the minuets has a 
trio : they are—each and all—full of agreeable animation, 
and possess an exhilarating quality. 

No. 26. L. van Beethoven, Polonaise from the serenade; 
a well-known, favourite movement, cheerful, graceful, 
and distinguished by natural nobility. 

No. 27. L. van Beethoven, Presto from the trio for two 
oboes and English horn ; a very lively and fluent rondo. 

No. 30. ZL. van Beethoven, Six German dances; each 
dance is followed by a trio ; the time is slightly faster than 
that of a Minuet. 

No. 36. C. M. von Weber, Finale from Euryanthe; 
both rhythmical and melodious expression are alike 
beautiful. 

No. 40. F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, March from the 
capriccio, Op. 22. A very spirited, bright, and genial 
movement, 

Hermann, F. Miniatures, short pieces. No. 5. Alle- 
gretto from Mozart’s clarinet quintet; a continuous 





sweetness and beauty of melody. No. 8. Presto from 
Haydn’s quartet in £ flat; full of jovial, bright, and 
happy expression. No. 15. Introduction and Rondo from 
Weber’s violin sonata in G ; very amusing and agreeable 
to play. No. 21. Minuetto from Haydn’s quartet in G; 
very noble and rich in harmony and expression. 
irchner, F, Op. 272, “J’y pense,” Introduction et 
Gavotte. Of the old dance-forms it is certainly the gavotte 
which has been most often used by modern composers, 
but few of them have succeeded in catching the spirit and 
rhythmical accent for which Bach’s, Hindel’s, and Ra- 
meau’s gavottes are such splendid examples. The above 
gavotte, for instance, resembles more a so-called “ schot- 
tische,” a kind of slow polka; but this remark is not 
intended for blame—its natural and cheerful character 
will undoubtedly find many friends. F 
Kirchner, F. Op. 286,“ Farewell,” melody in F. The 
simple melody is supplemented by an obbligato move- 
ment of the left hand—therefore the student will do well 
to conquer first of all the difficult chords in the left hand— 
after a very short time the pupil will have succeeded, and 
will be rewarded by an agreeable effect. The “harp” 
passages (figures) of the part in B flat must be airy and 


delicate. 
(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


MucH interest attached to the matinée given at the New 
Gewandhaus in aid of the Probationer’s Fund in connection 
with our orchestra, Beethoven’s rarely heard ‘‘Battle of 
Vittoria” was the sensation of the programme. It was 
played with great effect—the composer’s directions as to the 
doubling of the wind parts and as to the disposition of the drums 
and rattles being exactly carried out. Reinecke conducted it. 
Capellmeister Paur took the dé¢on in Wagner’s Faust overture, 
and also played with great applause the pianoforte part of 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto. The numerous audience accorded 
a very hearty reception to Fraulein Paula Mark, an operatic 
singer of great merit. The lady was heard in Lieder by 
Schumann, Cornelius, and Reinecke. 

The last of the so-called Academical Concerts, conducted by 
Professor Kretzschmar, was chiefly remarkable for a very intel- 
lectual rendering of Brahms’ Concerto in B flat by Frau Pro- 
fessor Dr. Kretzschmar. It also included Schumann’s D minor 
Symphony and that of Brahms in c minor. 

At a sacred concert given by Herr H. von Herzogenberg, 
several new church works by the déndfictatre came to a hearing, 
the most noteworthy being a Requiem of considerable merit. 

The Gewandhaus season is fast coming to a close. At the 
eighteenth concert, on the 12th of February, Bargiel’s overture, 
‘* Prometheus,” was played, but very coldly received. This concert 
ended with Beethoven’s Symphony in F, the middle portion of the 
concert comprising two violin concertos—that of Beethoven and 
one of Bach’s in A minor—both excellently played by our local 
virtuoso, Herr Brodsky. We cannot say that we admire Laub’s 
cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto. The vocal soloist was 
Fraulein Hiedler, of Berlin. Her singing of an air by Gluck 
and of Lieder by Schubert and Brahms exhibited many ex- 
cellent qualities, but was marred by an unfortunate vibrato. 

Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri was performed at the 
nineteenth concert with the utmost success ; Herr Professor Dr. 
Reinecke and the soloists being time after time recalled at the 
close of the work. Unqualified praise is the due of chorus and 
orchestra, and among the soloists we must especially mention 
Frau Emma Baumann (the Peri), Herr Dierich, and Frau 
Joachim, Fraulein Hiedler, who took the second-soprano 
music, was heard to much greater advantage than at the previous 
concert. Messrs. Trautermann and Kniipfer filled efficiently the 
less important solo parts. 

Schumann’s Manfred overture was revived at the twentieth 
concert. Next came an interesting air from Spohr’s little-known 
opera Pietro von Abano, sung by Fraulein Dressler, of Munich, 
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G. PFEIFFERS “HABANERA” 
AIR DE BALLET, Op. 129. 


Alla Signora Peppa Invernissi, de LOpéra. 


Andantino con moto. 




















































































































Entree de la 
Danseuse. 
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with only moderate success. This was followed by a highly 
interesting novelty, to wit, a symphony for organ, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Guilmant. It is an exceedingly clever work, and 
was very well received. Herr Homeyer, our admirable ist, 
had many fine opportunities in the symphony, and he did not 
fail to make the most of them. Fraulein Dressler was more 
successful in Lieder by Schumann and Wagner than she had 
been in the air of Spohr alluded to above. t, but not least, 
came Beethoven’s Seashore in B flat, the execution of which 
was a veritable triumph for the orchestra. . 

The twenty-first and last concert but one took place on the 
12th of March, The programme contained no instrumental solo, 
but was chiefly made up of orchestral works—Brahms’ ‘‘ Tragic 
Overture,’’ Serenata for string orchestra by Klengel, and Schu- 
mann’s glorious Symphony in B flat—with vocal soli by that 
great favourite here, Fraulein Leisinger, of Berlin. This lady 

ave an accomplished rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah perfido.” 
She also sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Wohin,” “ Vorabend ” from Corne- 
lius’ Brautlieder, ‘* Vergebliches Standchen”’ by Brahms, and as 
an encore a song by Hans Sommer, 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE French composer Georges Pfeiffer dedicates his 
Habanera (i.e., Havanese Dance), which the reader will 
find on our Music Pages, to Signora Peppa Invernizzi, a 
dancer at the Paris Opéra. ‘ Performed with the coquetry, 
capriciousness, elegance, and piquancy it demands, the 
piece is sure not only to please as a pretty composition, 
but also to conjure up in the most vivid manner the 
picture of a dancer of Spanish blood with all her 
bewitching attitudes, gestures, and looks. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
€Cnvitions. 


Les CEuvres de Arcangelo Corelli. Revues par J- 
JOACHIM et F. CHRYSANDER. Livres IV. et V. 
(Edition No. 4,936 d,¢; net, 4s. each). London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE fourth volume, which consists of Books IV. and V., 

completes the edition of Corelli’s works. It contains the 

master’s Op. 6, twelve Concerti Grossi con duot Violini e 

Violoncello di Concertino obligati, e duot altri Violini, 

Viola e Basso di Concerto Grosso ad arbitrio che si potranno 

radoppiare. In Rome, 1712. The Concerto Grosso is a 

composition for solo parts and parts played by more than 

one, the two bodies of instruments being used alternately 
and simultaneously. The title of Corelli’s work makes 
this sufficiently clear even to those who before reading it 
knew nothing of the matter. Translated literally into 

English, the title runs as follows : “Big concertos with 

two obligatory violins and violoncello of the small concerto 

[or, as we would say: for two violins and violoncello 

solo], and two other violins, viola, and bass of the big 

concerto, which may be doubled at pleasure.” Dr. 

Chrysander makes some interesting remarks in the pre- 

face, from which we shall quote the following sentences : 

—‘*This last and greatest opus of Corelli, which appeared 

in print in December, 1712, at Rome, in seven books, 

was, like his earlier compositions, rapidly spread over 

Europe by the aid of reprints, and formed a model for the 

grand concerto of its age. Of all the works of this kind 

written about 1710, it is the most solid and instructive. 

—In Corelli it is easy to see that the orchestral pieces of his 

time were formed by a concordance of the Concertino 

and the Concerto Grosso, or, in other words, by a union 
of solo and choral elements. . . . Like the Sonatas, Op. 





1 to 4, and the Violin Soli, Op. 5, these orchestral 
Concertos consist of two divisions, one of a more grave 
kind for great concerts (Nos. 1 to 8), and one of a lighter 
kind for small rooms (Nos. 9 to 12)... . The title [of 
Pepusch’s edition of 1730] says that this [the editing] was 
done ‘carefully’—which is by no means true... . 
Pepusch himself did in his edition something towards 
spoiling Corelli’s compositions, in so far as he puts the 
viola into the Concertino, thus obliterating the distinction 
which runs through the whole work between the Con- 
certino with three instruments and the Concerto Grosso 
with four, and further figures the continuo bass only when 
the Concerto Grosso pauses, whereas in the printed parts 
both basses ‘are figured throughout.” In conclusion, we 
cannot but thank editors and publishers for this admirable 
edition of a great classic’s works, and recommend these 
latter to musicians and amateurs for study and enjoy- 
ment. —_—_—. 


Classical Violin Music of celebrated Masters of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. Book 17: Concerto a due 


violini concertini, due violini ripieni, viola, violone e 
organo. Op. 8. DA GIUSEPPE TORELLI. Arranged 
for two violins and pianoforte by GUSTAV JENSEN. 
(Edition No. 7,417; net, 1s. 6d.). London: Augener 
& Co. 


A COMPARISON of this concerto with the above-reviewed 
Op. 6 of Corelli is very interesting. Torelli, who died in 
1708, was the “ founder,” as Mr. Jensen, in accordance 
with the general and as yet unassailed belief, says, “of 
the concerto for stringed orchestra, the real Concerto 
Grosso, which found in Corelli, Geminiani, and es- 
pecially the great Handel, happy imitators.” The 
compositions of Torelli that appeared in print during his 
lifetime were Balletti da Camera, a Concerto da Camera, 
Sinfonie, a Concertino per Camera, Concerti musicalt, 
and Capricct musicali. His Concerti Grossi did not 
make their appearance in print till a year after his death. 
They are seven in number, and were issued as Op. 8, 
under the following title: Concerti Grossi con una Pas- 
torale per il Santissimo natale (Bologna, 1709). The 
present concerto is one of the seven, and has been ably 
arranged by Herr Jensen for two violins and pianoforte, 
the original being for due violini concertini, due violint 
ripient, viola, violone e organo. Itconsists of an Allegro 
ma non troppo, =, an Adagio, C, and an Allegro, C. 
Torelli does not. shine by the luxuriance of his inventien, 
but his compositions have plenty of life. Virtuosic 
display of the solo instruments seems to be his principal 
aim. Alternation and exchange of motives in simul- 
taneous playing distinguish the first movement; the 
second has an improvisational and preludial character, 
consisting for the most part of arpeggios; and in the 
third, the fugal element is added to those mentioned in 
connection with the first movement. The first movement 
of the Concerto begins in G major, and concludes on the 
first note of the Adagio in E minor ; the Adagio modu- 
lates a great deal, and concludes in B minor ; and the 
last movement begins and ends in G major. 


Quarante-deux Etudes pour violon, par ROD. KREUTZER. 
dition nouvelle, revue et doigtée par C. Cour- 
VOISIER. London: Augener & Co. 

IF anything in the way of studies can be said to be obli- 
gy in a violin course, it is the famous work of Rodolphe 
reutzer. There is a solidity about it that speaks of 
imperishableness, and he who makes good use of the 
forty-two studies cannot fail to acquire something of that 
desirable quality for his ‘echnigue. A description of so 
well known a work would, of course, be a superfluity. As 
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to the present edition, it may be called excellent in every 
respect; the engraving and printing of the music are 
clear and beautiful ; and the added fingering, bowing, 
&c., leave nothing to be desired. But Mr. Courvoisier’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the carefulness and 
ability of the editing. 


Invitation a la Valse, par C. M. VON WEBER. Arrangée 
pour violon et piano par EMILE THOMAS. London : 
Augener & Co. 


WEBER’S Jnvitation a la Valse (Auforderung sum 
Tanze), Op. 65, is to-day as fresh as in 1819, when it was 
composed, and hardly less popular than it was half a 
century ago. We cannot, of course, be impressed as the 
composer's contemporaries with the novelty of the tone 
of freedom and poetry that pervades it, but we feel with 
equal force the charm of this freedom and poetry. 
Originally written for the piano, it has been arranged for 
all sorts of instruments and combinations of instruments 
—for the piano d@ guatre mains, for two pianos, for harp 
and piano, for two violins, for string quartet and quintet, 
for flute, for cither, for orchestra, &c. The arrangement 
that calls forth the present notice is for violin and piano, 
one of the happiest combinations possible, probably the 
happiest excepting the full orchestra. It is well done, 


and the violin part, moreover, carefully fingered and 
bowed. 


Sonatina for violin and pianoforte. Op. 88, No. 2. 
F. KuHLAv. Edited and fingered by EMILE 
THOMAS. London: Augener & Co. 


KUHLAU (1786—1832) is one of the good old time when 
musicians believed in the supremacy of melody, and 
valued sweetness more than turbulence. The natural- 
ness, simplicity, and contentedness of the Ad/egro assat, 
Andante,and Vivace (Rondo), which make up the Sonatina, 
are truly delightful. The music flows along smoothly 
and gracefully, and soothes the hearer with its gentle 
beauty. Its serenity proves that the composer was not 
suffering from world-weariness. This easy Sonatina is 
eminently suitable for the young, but every healthy older 
person ought to be able to enjoy it. Shame to him, if he 
cannot ! 


By 


Sonatine pour piano et violon. Op. 99. Par I. LACHNER. 
goog No. 7,503 ; net, Is. 4d.) London: Augener 
Co. 


THIS sonatina is Mozartian in style. The imitation is 
very successful, the more successful as it is probably not 
a conscious one. Ignaz Lachner writes with a flowing 
n. His compositions are melodious, the melodies 
aving the characteristics of his great model. To please, 
not to astonish or to excite, is evidently his aim, which he 
does not fail to attain. This easy work has three move- 
ments—an Allegro moderato, an Andante, and an Allegro 
giusto. 


Réverie pour violon et piano. 
don: Augener & Co. 
MR. SQuire’s Réverie is a pleasing composition. Its 
title characterises its nature so well that there remains to 
us nothing to add, except that it is not vague and languid, 

but vivid and passionate dreaming. 


Par W.H. SQurIRE. Lon- 


National Sonatinas for the pianoforte. 
Austria and Suabia. By E. Paver. London: 
Augener & Co. 4 

MR. PAUER continues his series of National Sonatinas 

with an Austrian and a Suabian one, both of which are 

pleasing as well as instructive. No. 2, Austria, opens 


Nos. 2 and 3: 





with a flowing, graceful, and caressing Adlegretio, 3, 
D major ; then follows the Emperor's Hymn (Andante 
sostenuto, C,G major), with variations ; and the conclusion 
is formed by a merry Molto vivace, $, D major. In 
No. 3, Swabia, we get first a joyous, genuinely popular 
Moderato, ?, C major ; next a simple, true-hearted Andante 
espressivo, 3, G major ; and lastly, a nimble, buoyant 
Molto Allegro, 3, C major. These two sonatinas, which 
are interesting as compositions, are a little more difficult 
than the first of the series. 


Etudes faciles pour piano, Op. 192 (Cahier II. and III.), 
préparatoires aux Etudes Mélodiques, Op. 193. Par 
A. LOESCHHORN. (Edition Nos. 6,552 and 6,553; 
net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 


IN speaking last month of the first book of Loeschhorn’s 
“Easy Studies,”.we did justice to their excellent melodic 
and musical qualities. It is now our duty to supplement 
what we then omitted, and point out their no less excel- 
lent technical qualities. Melodic studies are apt to be 
weak in this respect, but Loeschhorn’s Op. 192 furnishes 
admirable material for the exercise of the fingers. And, 
what one is pleased to notice, the left hand receives 
proper attention. The second book contains Nos. 19-31, 
the third Nos. 32-42. 


Mélodies Ruthéniennes. WHuit Morceaux caractéristiques 
pour piano & quatre mains. Composés par SIGIS- 
MOND NoskowskKI. (Edition No. 6,947@ and 4; 
net, 2s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 


IT is impossible not to find in Noskowski’s Ruthenian 
Melodies striking originality, great piquancy, and vigorous 
life. We recommend these eight characteristic pieces in 
two books to all duet players. They are not always easy, 
but worth the trouble they here and there give. Much of 
the beauty and interest may be owing to national sources, 
but Noskowski has a large share in the result. How the 
attribution is to be made we are unable to tell, as we are 
not learned in Ruthenian lore. The titles of the pieces 
are as follows :—1, Cantique et Kolomyjka ; 2, Chanson ; 
3, Cantique varié ; 4, Danse Ruthénienne ; 5, Romance 
et Chansonnette ; 6, Tropak ; 7, Zadumka ; and 8, Danse 
rustique. 


Saltarello pour piano & quatre mains. Par W. H. 


SQUIRE. London: Augener & Co. 


THis Saltarello is not wanting in “ go,” that sine gud non 
of a good Saltarello. Nor is that the only good charac- 
teristic of Mr. Squire’s pianoforte duet ; for the melody is 
taking, the harmony either natural or piquant, and the 
instrumental effects here and there spiced with originality. 
But whatever differences of opinion there may be as 
regards this or that point, all must agree that the piece has 
a catching prettiness and an irresistible verve. 


Symphony in C by W. A. Mozart (posthumous work). 
Arranged for piano duet by C. CZERNY. (Edition 
No. 6,984; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS composition of the year 1772 is not a symphony in 

the current sense of the word, for it has three (not four) 

‘| movements, and these are short and not developed like 


orthodox symphony movements. The work is unpre- 
tentious, but it has all the ease and much of the grace 
and charm that distinguish the immortal and, in more 
than one respect, unsurpassable master. The three move- 
ments—A/legro assai, C, C major ; Andantino grazioso, ?, 
F major ; and Presto assai, $, C major—present no great 
difficulties to the players. 
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Rondos (Op. 175, Nos. 2 and 3) pour deux 
yom mains. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
ugener & Co, 
HERE we have once more roses without thorns. Every- 
thing in the rondos is sweet and insinuating ; everything 
sounds well and runs smoothly ; and everything gives 
pleasure and satisfaction. We congratulate duettists on 
two pianos on this addition to their repertory of easy 
ieces, and we must also congratulate the composer, for 
he has this time been even more happy than usual. 


Seven Songs from the “ Spanische Liederbuch.” Op. 21. 
By ADOLY JENSEN. (Edition No. 8,837 [original 
edition], and No. 8,838 [transposed]; net, 1s. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

AMONG the song-composers after Schumann, there is 

none whose compositions breathe such a fragrance of 

oetry and romance as those of Adolf Jensen (the elder 
brother of Gustav Jensen), who died in 1879 at the early 
age of forty-two. Warmth and delicacy of feeling, sym- 
pathetic penetration and comprehension, and nobleness of 
artistic striving, are characteristic of his best, indeed of 
almost all his works. With his best works we may 
number his Op. 21, seven songs, the words of which are 
by Paul Heyse. Were we to attempt a description of all 
their expressional and musical felicities, we should require 
pages not lines. Both melody and accompaniment are 
full of beauties: the former genuiriely and charmingly 
lyrical, the latter worked out with exquisite refinement. 

The opening lines of the songs are as follows: Kdinge, 

hlinge, mein Pandero (“ Jingle, jingle, oh! my timbrel ”) ; 

Ach thr lieben Aeuglein (“ Eyes with love-light gleam- 

ing”); Und schlafst du mein Méddchen (“ Art slumb’ring, 

my darling?”) ; Murmelndes Liifitchen (“O murm’ring 
breezes”); Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst (“ When to deck 
thee with thy flowers”) ; Am Ufer des Flusses des Man- 
zanares (“ Beside the clear river, the Manzanares ”) ; and 

Ob auch finstre Blicke glitten (“ Darling, e’en if sore dis- 

pleasure”). The English translation is from the deft pen 

of Mr. W. Grist. a 

Mendelssohn's Elijah. Edited by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 

London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

WuatT Mr. Randegger has edited is the solo parts of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 
each separately. That he has done it most ably goes 
without saying ; for as a singing-master, conductor, and 
musician generally he justly enjoys a high reputation. 
The aim of the edition is to give directions for expres- 
sion, phrasing, and breathing, “such as have been and 
are used by the many distinguished artists whom it has 
been my good fortune to hear.” Mr. Randegger claims 
no more than “ having simply endeavoured to indicate as 
clearly and faithfully as possible the reading of the music 
which is now sanctioned by usage or tradition.” There 
can be no doubt as to the usefulness. of the edition : it is 
invaluable to beginners and others that require a crutch ; 
and serviceable as a book of reference to finished artists 
who may here and there take a-course of their own. 


“ How delicious is the winning!” (Op.15, No. 5.) Song. 
The words by THOMAS CAMPBELL ; the music by 
EMIL KREUZ. London: Augener & Co. 

WE reviewed Mr. Kreuz’s Op. 15, to which this song be- 
longs, two months ago. “ How delicious is the winning” 
hasa pleasing natural melody, with a pretty swing about 
it, which is emphasized by the waving arpeggio accompani- 
ment. The song lies before us in two keys—in E flat 
major for soprano or tenor, and in C major for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone. 





Songs. By EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG and GEORGE 
FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. Set to music by JAMES C. 
CuLWicK. London: Weekes & Co. 

THESE songs are very creditable to the composer. But 

although his intentions are always excellent, the result 

does not invariably correspond to them. Less labour 
would probably give a richer harvest. No. 4, “A Day’s 

Bliss,” seems to us the most satisfactory of the six 

songs, of which the other five are respectively entitled 

“Storm,” “ Wild Brook,” “ Alone,” “A Life’s Love,” and 

“ Tonian Serenade.” ———_ 


“Tead, kindly Light.” Sacred Song. Poetry by CAR- 
DINAL NEWMAN. Musicby PAUL GILLETTE. Lon- 
don: Phillips & Page. 

IT may be doubted whether the composer acted wisely in 
taking Cardinal Newman’s beautiful hymn for his text. 
Most people will prefer the tune which they have asso- 
ciated with it--J. B. Dykes’ or A. L. Pearce’s. Paul 
Gillette’s setting is of course more ambitious, but not in the 
direction of sublime poetry and profound religiosity. His 
poetry and religiosity are those of the fashionable drawing- 
room. From this point of view, however, the composition 
may be pronounced to be a success. We should add 
that an ad /ibitum violin part is added to the voice and 
piano. ——— 


Six Duets for soprano or mezzo-soprano, with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Op. 16. By EMIL KREvuz. (Edi- 
tion No. 8,968 ; net, 1s. London: Augener & Co. 

DUET singers cannot fail to find in Mr. Kreuz’s Op. 16 

something to their liking. We have chosen as favourites 

the powerful No. 2, “ Calm isthe Lake,” and the sweetly 
melancholy No. 5, “ Evening breezes.” But 2/ ne faut 
point disputer sur les godis. Others may choose differ- 
ently, and perhaps prefer the light-stepping No. 1, “ The 

Merry Wanderer,” the smoothly flowing No.3, ‘ Drift- 

ing,” the joyous No. 4, “ Summer Voices” (with the 

cuckoo calls), or the rocking No. 6, “ Boat Song.” The 
words are by L. Novra, R. H. Cave, and Eichendorff. 


Six Rounds. By Sir HENRY BisHopP. Arranged for 
three female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
by H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4,241; net, Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

LADIES ought to be, and no doubt will be, grateful for 
getting this arrangement of Sir Henry Bishop’s delightful 
Rounds. With one exception—the martial “ Hark ! ’tis 
the Indian drum ! ”—they are of a bright, light-hearted, 
one might almost say idyllic, character—“ Though from 
our cheerful home we part,” “Oh ! seize we the moments,” 
“ The sun has been long on old Mont Blanc,” “ When 
the wind blows,” and “ What wak’st thou, spring?” And 
as to the martial “Hark! ’tis the Indian drum!” it 
really belongs to the mock heroic. Sir Henry’s clever- 
ness, combined as it is with attractiveness, cannot be too 
much admired. He has the ease and the gift of melody 
without which this kind of composition is unpalatable. 
For those who do not know what a Round is we add a 
definition : “ A species of canon in the unison, so called 
because the performers begin the melody at regular rhyth- 
mical periods, and return from its conclusion to its com- 
mencement, so that it continually passes round and round 
from one to another of them.” 


Part-Songs by Mendelssohn. Arranged for three female 


voices by H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4,268g—m, net, 
4d. and 3d.each.) London: Augener & Co. 
As Mendelssohn’s four-part songs for mixed voices do not 
stand in need of praise or comment, and the arrangement 
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for three female voices with pianoforte accompaniment 
has already been approved of, we have to-day only to say 
that the second batch of them comprises “ Autumn Song,” 
“The Green Fields,” “Adieu to the Forest,” “ An early 
Spring,” and “Hunting Song.” The corresponding 
German titles are “ Herbstlied,” “Im Griinen,” “ Frih- 
zeitiger Frihling,” ‘Abschied vom Walde,” and 
“Jagdlied,” of which the first is No. 6 of Op. 48, and 
the others Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 of Op. 59. 


Short Settings of the Office_for the Holy Communion, 
for Parochial and General Use. Edited by GEORGE 
C. MARTIN. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
WE have Nos. 17 and 18 of these short settings before us 
—the former is by Alfred Redhead, the latter by Hugh 
Blair. They may both be recommended. We made a 
note of interrogation at the last bar of the first page in 
No. 17, and another at the first two bars of the Sanctus, 
on the fifth pagein No. 18. The undesirable progressions 
there could easily be amended.. 
‘ 








@peras and Concerts, 


—~— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE Philharmonic concert, on March 5th, wasa satisfactory 
one, indicating as it did that the society, so far from being as 
was at one time feared in a desponding- condition, has entered 
upon a new career of usefulness. It would indeed be a disgrace 
to musical England that a society which cheered the last 
moments of the greatest of all composers should fail to be 
supported. Happily, there are elements of strength in the 
Philharmonic Society which have outlived passing difficulties, 
and if for nothing else than the orchestral improvement noticed 
in the first concert, the Philharmonic should take a higher 
position than ever. Mr. F. H. Cowen as conductor is the right 
man in the right place, and the audience gave him an enthusiastic 
reception. Mr. Carrodus was away, being on a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope for the sake of his health, which had been 
tried by heavy work. Mr. Betjemann took his place, and proved 
an admirable first violin. The brilliancy of the orchestra must 
have been remarked by every hearer. Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony was interpreted in noblestyle. It was a performance 
worthy of the music, and that is saying a great deal. Dr. 
Mackenzie’s music to Ravenswood was well played. The 
late Sir Julius. Benedict’s overture to Shakespeare’s Tempest 
was played. It was the work produced at the Norwich Festival 
of 1854. A novelty, and one that attracted great attention, was 
the overture to Antony and Cleopatra by Rubinstein, It is the 
latest published composition of the great Russian musician, and 
the keenest interest was taken in the music, As might be ex- 
pected, the overture is scored brilliantly, and it will add to 
the composer's fame. We shall await a second hearing of this 
important work, which we fancy will tend to reveal further 
beauties. It was received with much favour. Herr Staven- 
hagen was the pianist, and played Beethoven’s early B flat 
Concerto. Madame Nordica was the vocalist, and in an air of 
Gounod, and the showy air Mr. Goring Thomas has added to 
his opera Zsmeraida (which will shortly be heard at the Royal 
Italian Opera), sang in her finest style. Everybody ‘seemed 
delighted that the Philharmonic season opened so well. At the 
second Philharmonic concert, on the 19th, a symphony by Mr. 
Charles E. Stephens was played. It was written in 1874 fora 
competition at the Alexandra Palace. Sir George Macfarren 
gave the prize to his son-in-law, Mr. Davenport. The symphony 
was played at Mr. Stockley’s concerts at Birmingham last year. 
It is written on the old lines, and is meritorious of its kind. 
The overtures “ Carnival Romaine” and ‘‘ Egmont” were in- 
cluded in the programme. M. Hollman played a violoncello 
solo admirably. Mr. Leonard Borwick was very successful in 
Schumann’s Allegro. Madame Valda was the vocalist. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ar the Crystal. Palace concert given on the last day of February 
the third act of Wagner’s opera Zannhduser was a great attrac- 
tion. Miss Thudichum, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Barrington 
Foote, undertook the principal solo parts. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
Twelfth Night overture was one of the items. The ballad 
for female chorus and orchestra, ‘*La Mort d’Ophélie,” by 
Berlioz, was included in the concert, also a march from the last 
act of Hamlet by the same composer. A concerto for the piano- 
forte by Mr. Richard Burmeister, a native of Hamburg, who has 
settled at Baltimore, was played by Madame Burmeister in good 
style. At the concert of the 14th, Mr. Marmaduke M. Barton, 
a student of the Royal College of Music, who has gained great 
credit at that institution, appeared at the Palace, and played the 
Concerto in B flat, No. 2, of Brahms. His rendering was 
deservedly applauded. He has not, perhaps, the breadth of 
style always demanded by so important a work, but his playing 
revealed admirable qualities. His rendering of some solos of 
Chopin was hardly so good as his performance in the concerto. 
Chopin’s music is more fitted for a pianist of greater experience. 
The orchestral pieces included Schumann’s overture to Genoveva 
and Beethoven’s No. 3 Overture to Leonora. In the Symphony in 
G minor of Sterndale Bennett, a work well worthy of revival, and 
one that was praised by Mendelssohn, the Crystal Palace orchestra 
was heard at its best. * The vocalist was Mlle.Antoinette Trebelli, 
whose songs were ‘‘ En vain j’espére,” from Meyerbeer’s Xobert 
le Diable, and ‘‘O bid your faithful Ariel fly.” Mile. An- 
toinette Trebelli continues to improve, and we are glad of it for 
her own sake and for that of her distinguished mother. Mr. 
Manns conducted in the most artistic style. Wretched weather 
caused the Crystal Palace concert of the 21st to be thinly at- 
tended, but there were interesting items to be enjoyed. i M. 
Ysayé, the Belgian violinist, charmed his hearers with Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto in G, which he played with great mastery of 
the instrament. Grieg’s music to Bjérnson’s drama Olav 
Trygvason wanted. the stage to make it effective. The solo 
vocalists were Madame E. Squire.and Mr. Brereton. Wagner's 
ienzi overture opened the concert. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THERE was great interest in the Popular Concert of Monday, 
March 2nd, when the Quintet for strings by Brahms, in G major, 
Op. 111, was played for the first time in this country. Naturally 
the audience eagerly listened to the new work of this eminent 
composer, willing to give it a welcome whatever it might be, 
but anticipating a masterpiece. Let us say that the quintet is not 
perhaps the most strikingly original of his works. We fancy we 
have heard from the master fresher ideas ; but taken as a whole, 
it will be generally admired, and in point of musicianly treat- 
ment what could we wish for better than in many passages of 
this charming and masterly work. This may be said more es- 
ially of the adagio, in which the style of Brahms is exquisite. 
Hie has given full scope to the instruments, and the melodies are 
sustained and beautiful. The a//egretto is full of charm owing to 
the introduction of delightful passages of quaint melody. The 
movement abounds in exquisite contrasts, at one moment gay and 
sprightly, and then tender and sentimental. The vondo is as 
animated as possible. Altogether, though, as we have said, the 
quintet may not be regarded as the most striking in originality, 
perhaps, after all, our feeling in that respect may be because it 
is similar to some other works of the same composer in style, 
and we expect so much from Brahms, It is a comfort to those 
who love his music to feel that there is no sign of decay and no 
lack of power and expression in the latest work of one of the 
reatest of living musicians. The quintet was played by Messrs. 
Toadies, Ries, Strauss, Gibson, and Piatti, and jit may be 
said that it could not have been more beautifully interpreted. 
At the concert of March 9th, the pianoforte Trio in B major, 
Op. 8, of Brahms was played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Dr. 
Joachim, and Signor Piatti. It is a curious example of what 
often occurs with com rs whose earlier works, looked at 
later in life, show them where they may be improved. The 
trio of Brahms has been kept back half a lifetime. The com- 
poser has evidently improved upon his original ideas and the 
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audience heard it with the greatest pleasure. Everybody will be 
pleased to find that by the labour of revision Brahms has actually 
added a new work to the réfertoire of chamber music. The 
adagio is lovely and well laid out for the three instruments. A 
fine rendering of Bach’s D minor Concerto for two violins was 
given by Dr. oe and his pupil, Sefior Arbos. The sing- 
ing of Miss Fillunger was greatly admired in the song of Brahms, 
‘ Ruhe, stiss Liebchen.” At the Saturday concert, on the 14th, 
Beethoven’s works were the attraction. The Quartet in c, Op. 
59, was one item. The pianoforte variations on a theme from 
‘* Prometheus,” also introduced in the ‘‘ Eroica’’ Symphony ; the 
Romance in ¥ for violin ; and the Kreutzer Sonata. Here was 
a feast indeed for the Beethovenites, and they simply revelled in 
the music. The c major Quartet was received with rapture, It 
is truly an inspiration, and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Strauss, and 
Piatti, played it to perfection. Mr. Leonard Borwick had a 
chance of distinction in the ‘‘ Prometheus” variations, Mr. 
Borwick succeeded perfectly and was twice recalled. As for 
Joachim he was four times recalled. The Kreutzer Sonata, 
played by Dr. Joachim and Mr. Borwick, was something to be 
remembered. Mr. Norman Salmond was the vocalist. At the 
concert of Monday, March 16th, Beethoven’s Quintet in F minor, 
Op. 96, was an item. The Sonata in D for pianoforte and 
violoncello of Mendelssohn was played by Signor Piatti as the 
violoncellist. Tartini’s ‘‘I] Trillo del Diavolo,” for violin, 
played by Dr. Joachim, and the Pianoforte Trio, in E, No. 6, by 
Mozart, were prominent works in the programme. Mr. Plunket 
Greene was the vocalist ; Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist. At 
the last Saturday Popular Concert, March 2ist, a new pianist, 
Miss Adelina de Lara, achieved a success in solos by Chopin. 
Dr. Joachim played the Saraband and Tambourin of Leclair 
splendidly. Mlle. Eibenschiitz played well, and Mozart’s 
G minor Quintet was a charming item. The concluding concert 
of the season on the 23rd brought the Quintet of Brahms, in 
G major, Op. 111, which we have already noticed, forward again. 
There was also the Serenata for two violoncellos, by Signor Piatti, 
played by himself and Mr. Whitehouse. Dr. Joachim played 
** Hungarian Dances.” Schumann’s piano Quintet in E flat was 
also given. 





THE CARL ROSA MEMORIAL. 

ON the same day as the opening of the Philharmonic in London 
there was an interesting celebration at Liverpool—the gathering 
at the Court Theatre there to do honour to the memory of one 
who had striven more than any other on behalf of English opera. 
We refer to the late Carl Rosa. A thousand pounds had been 
subscribed to the memorial fund, and Sir David Radcliffe, in 
his address, paid a worthy tribute to the memory of a musician 
of high merit, and then uncovered a bust of the deceased, 
executed by Mr. Walter Merritt; an excellent likeness, it is 
said. 


ROYAL. ITALIAN OPERA, 


WE have seen the list of Mr. Augustus Harris’s patrons for his 
one opgay  heegery at the Royal Italian Opera, and a brilliant 
one it is. Most of the prominent names in the aristocratic world 
will be subscribers, and the season promises to be the most bril- 
liant ever known. Mr. Harris is making great efforts to give 
his patrons a fine réfertoire and the best singers. The chief 
members of the company of last year will reappear, and they 
will be strengthened by many new comers of great merit, among 
them Madame Arkel, a dramatic soprano who has a high repu- 
tation on the Continent. 


SIK CHARLES HALLE’S FAREWELL. 
On Saturday, March 14th, at the Holborn Restaurant, a grace- 
ful compliment was paid to Sir Charles Hallé in anticipation of 
his journey to the Antipodes. General Charles A. Sim was in 
the chair, the Archdeacon of London and several distinguished 
visitors were present. Sir Charles Hallé gave some amusing 
reminiscences of his early days in England. 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 
Mr. Sims REEVES will take his farewell of the public at the 
Albert Hall on Monday, May 11th, Madame Christine Nilsson 





will come from: Madrid to take part in the concert.—‘* Where 
will the vocalists of the future come from?” is a question often 
asked. It seems that good singers can be found when required, - 
even in New Zealand, which is the home of a new baritone, Mr. 
Krause, who, the other day, when Signor Foli was indisposed, 
took his place in. the most satisfactory manner in a performance 
of Elijah at the St. James’s Hall by the members of Mr. Wil- 
liam Carter’s Choir. Mr. Krause proved himself an excellent 
baritone.—The concert of the Royal College of Music, on March 
4th, was chiefly remarkable for the singing of the choral class, 
who gave an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s cantata for 
male voices, ‘‘ To the Sons of Art,” part-songs by Pearsall, Ben- 
nett, and Brahms. Miss Amy Grimson and Mr. James Hurst 
gave pianoforte solos ; and Mr. Emil Kreuz’s “ Liebesbilder,”’ for 
viola and piano, were performed by Miss Ethel Sharpe and Mr. 
Alfred Hobday.—The concert of the Harrow School at Steinway 
Hall, on March 11th, had for one of its chief features the Quartet 
of Brahms in A major. The Noveletten Trio of Gade was also 
armen Mr. Alfred Gibson was the principal violin, Mr. 
dward Howell violoncello, Mr. Alfred J. Slocombe viola, Miss 
Esther Mowbray and Miss Marian Bateman were the pianists ; 
also Mrs. Thompson, Miss Collier, Miss Marks, and Miss Spen- 
cer. Mr. John Farmer was the conductor, and Miss Taylor and 
Mr. Latter the vocalists. The concert, which was somewhat 
after the model of the ‘‘ Monday Pops.,” gave us a high impres- 
sion of.the Harrow’School, an institution which is evidently 
advancing. — The performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio S¢. Paze/, 
on Wednesday, March 11th, by the Royal Choral Society was a 
very fine one. Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills were the soloists. Mr. Barnby, after this con- 
cert, went for a time to the south of France, his place being 
taken by Dr. Mackenzie.—A cycle of songs composed by Lady 
Tennyson to the verses of her husband was an interesting fea- 
ture of Mile. Janotha’s concert on Friday, March 13th ; Miss 
Carlotta Elliott sang them charmingly.—-The opera La Basoche 
will not be produced at the Royal English Opera, but at the 
Savoy.—The French musical work, Z’ Enfant Prodigu-, which 
will be performed in pantomime while the music is played, will 
be given at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre at Easter.—Mr. Sant- 
ley is away again, commencing his Canadian tour at Montreal.— 
The Bach Choir gave a performance of Mr. Arthur Somervell’s 
Mass inc minor. Mr. Somervell was a student at the Royal 
College of Music. His music was meritorious and worthy of 
sem as showing the efforts made by our younger composers on 
half of the higher forms of music.—In operatic and concert 
doings there is a passing lull, owing to the intervention of the 
Easter holidays, but we shall have a flood of music shortly. 








Musical Hotes. 


ON account of his financial and artistic mismanage- 
-ment, the authorities have suggested to M. Paravey the 


advisability of his retirement. He has taken the hint, 
and since the 8th of March M. Carvalho is once more 
installed as director of the Paris Opéra-Comique, a post 
from which he was driven after the destruction by fire of 
the house on the Place Boieldieu. M. Carvalho is an old 
managerial hand that has done good work in the past at 
the Théatre-Lyrique, Opéra, pe Opéra-Comique, and it 
is expected that he will be true to his reputation in the 
future. 

OF the Colonne concerts we may mention the per- 
formance of Augusta Holmés’ symphonic suite Au Pays 
bleu, E. Bernard’s Paysage et Rondo fantastigue, and 
fragments from Charles Lefebvre’s lyrical poem £/oa, and 
the appearance of the young pianist Otto Hegner ; of the 
Lamoureux concerts; the performance of Chevillard’s 
symphonic poem Le Chéne et le Roseau ; and the appear- 
ance of Mme. Lilli Lehmann and Herr Kalisch, 

THEODORE DuBois has been appointed professor of 
composition at the Paris Conservatoire in the place of 
Léo Delibes. 
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A NEw five-act vaudeville, Za Petite Poucette, was 
lately well received at the Paris Renaissance. The words 
are Ordonneau and Hennequin, the music by Paul 
Pugno. 

J. B. WECKERLIN has presented to the Bibliotheque 
du Conservatoire a manuscript book containing the exer- 
cises which Auber wrote when studying counterpoint 
under Cherubini. 

AFTER Rouen, Wagner’s Lohengrin has been peacefully 
produced at Angers, Nantes, and Lyons. Bordeaux is 
preparing to follow their lead. When will be the turn of 

aris ? 

MME. SOPHIE MENTER gave in the course of last month 
two recitals at Erard’s. She played, among other com- 
positions, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques, and Liszt’s thirteenth Rhapsodie 
and transcription of the 7annhduser overture. Whilst 
writing enthusiastically of her performances generally, J. 
Ph. (in Le Ménestrel) remarks, a propos of her rendering 
of Schumann’s work, that she played “um arrangement a 
l’allemande des Variations symphoniques, avec coupures 
ad usum des pianistes plus ou moins médiocres de l’école 
de Mme. Clara Schumann, arrangement ou plutbt dérange- 
ment indigne d’une Menter.” 

A NEW ballet, Fleurs des Neiges, by J. Ricard, with 
music by Albert Cahen, has been produced at the Brussels 
Théatre de la Monnaie, and given as much satisfaction 
there as in the French towns where it had been previously 
performed. 

AMONG the more interesting items of musical news 
from Berlin are the following :—The ninth Philharmonic 
Concert, under H. von Biilow’s direction (Richard Strauss’ 
symphonic poem, Zod und Verklérung, and appearance 
of the violinist Florian Zajic, Emile Sauret’s successor) ; 
a concert of the Philharmonic Choral Society, under 
Siegfried Ochs’ direction (Brahms’ six-part motet, Op. 74, 
and Liszt’s Missa choralis); a concert of Stern’s Choral 
Society, under Professor Gernsheim’s direction (Schu- 
mann’s “ Scenes from Goethe’s Faust”) ; a concert of the 
Cecilia Choral Society, under Alexis Hollinder’s direction 
(Liszt’s Christus); a concert of the Royal Orchestra 
(Liszt’s symphonic poem, Die Hunnenschlacht) ; a concert 
of the Domchor, under the direction of Albert Becker 
(compositions by Lassus, Lopez, J. Eccard, j. S. Bach, 
&c.); the last concert of Emile Sauret and Alfred Griin- 
feld, at which the former, who leaves Berlin for London, 
received as many as eight laurel wreaths ; a concert of 
the highly remarkable pianist Eugen Holliday, a pupil 
of Rubinstein’s; and concerts given by Lillian Sanderson, 
Eugen Gura, Sarasate and Berthe Marx, Amelie Joachim, 
a i Alice Barbi. 

IT is said that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera /vanhoe 
will be performed at the Berlin Opera House. 

PAUL GEISLER’S opera Die Ritter von Marienburg 
proved itself, at Hamburg, on the 2nd of March, an 
effective, if not an original, work. 

HANS VON BULOW, who received on his 6oth birthday, 
from Hamburg amateurs, a present of 10,000 mark (£500 
has destined 7,500 for the purchase of valuable old in- 
struments, to be preserved in the Hamburg Industrial 
Museum, and 2,500 for a photo-lithographic reproduction 
of the original score of Handel’s Messiah. 

KONIGSBERG has annexed to its operatic repertory 
Jonciére’s Johann von Lothringen { Jean de Lorraine). 

THE programme of this year’s Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival, held at Aix-la-Chapelle on Whit-Sunday and 
the two following days, does not contain anything ve: 
striking. One finds in it Haydn’s Seasons, Beethoven’s 
c minor, Schubert’s C major, and Brahms’ F major sym- 
phony, a concerto for two orchestras by Handel, and 





Schumann’s Scenes from Goethe’s Faust. As soloists 
are announced the pianist Eugen d’Albert, and the singers 
Fraulein Sicherer, Frau Klafski, Frau Wirth, Herr Bir- 
renkoven, Herr von Zur-Miihlen, and Herr Perron. 

Nicop#’s symphonic ode, Das Meer, made a decided 
impression at one of the Cologne Giirzenich concerts, 
especially the parts entitled Meeresleuchien and Fata 

organa. 

LANGER’S opera, Muri//o, got on February 26th a good 
reception at Munich. 

JOACHIM has devoted the 20,000 mark presented to 
him at his jubilee to a “Joseph Joachim foundation.” 
With the interest of this capital good instruments will be 
bought every two years, and bursaries made up every 
three years ; and these will be awarded to the worthiest 
by three trustees on the birthday of the founder. 

AT Gotha Duke Ernst’s Santa Chiara is being re- 
hearsed, The reader will remember that a recent revival 
of the work at Hamburg was successful. 

THE Halle Choral Society worthily celebrated its ten 
years’ existence by a performance of Handel’s Hercules 
and Schumann’s 7aradies und die Peri. 

FRAULEIN MALTEN sang the other day at Dresden 
both the parts of Elisabeth and of Venus in Zannhduser, 
og performer of the latter part having suddenly become 
ill. 

PETER CORNELIUS’ opera Gunloed, completed by 
Lassen, will be mounted for the celebration of the 
centenary of the Weimar Court Theatre. 

VERDI'S Ballo in Maschera was performed for the 100th 
time at Vienna on February 20th; Weber’s Freischitz for 
the 450th time on March 2nd. The date of the first Vienna 
performance of the latter work is November 3rd, 1821. 

A ONE-ACT operetta, Die Jacobiner, the words by Hans 
Barrys, the music by Hans von Zois, was lately produced 
at the Carl Theater, and pleased very much. 

MME. MARIE WILT, the well-known Vienna frima 
donna, who has for some time been living at Graz, is now 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

A NEW opera, Ahasver, by Rudolph Wurmb, was suc- 
cessfully launched at Linz. 

EDUARD REMENYI, the famous Hungarian violinist, 
has returned to his country after six years of globe- 
trotting. 

MASCAGNI is engaged on a four-act opera, / Rantzau 
(based on Erckmann-Chatrian’s play), which is to be 
produced in October at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome. 

LasT month we gave the dates of the Bayreuth per- 
formances (July r9th—August 19th). Many readers would 
probably be glad to learn also some other particulars— 
for instance, who are the performers, &c. We will try to 
satisfy their curiosity in this respect. Conductors : 
Hermann Levi (Munich), and Felix Mottl (Karlsruhe). 
Performers of the part of Parsifal: Van Dyck (Vienna), 
and Griining (Hanover) ; of Kundry: Fraulein Mailhac 
(Karlsruhe), Fraulein Malten (Dresden), and Frau 
Materna (Vienna) ; of Gurnemanz : Grengg (Vienna), and 
Wiegand (Hamburg) ; of Amfortas : Reichmann (Vienna), 
and Scheidemantel (Dresden); of Klingsor: Fuchs 
(Munich), and Plank (Karlsruhe) ; of Blumenmadchen : 
Fraulein de Ahna (Weimar), Fraulein Hedinger (Bres- 
lau), Frau Herzog (Berlin), Fraulein Klein (Gotha), 
Friiulein Stolzenberg (Breslau), and Fréulein Wiborg 
(Schwerin) ; of Tristan: Alvary bgp 1B of Isolde : 
Frau Sucher ; of Marke : Wiegand ; of Kurwenal : Plank; 


of Brangiine: Frau Staudigl; of Tannhiuser: Alvary 
(Hamburg), and Van Dyck (Vienna); of Landgraf: 
Déring (Mainz); of Wolfram : Reichmann (Vienna), and 
Scheidemantel (Vienna) ; of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide :] Griining (Hanover) ; of Biterolf: Lipe (Reval); 
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Heinrich der Schreiber: Zeller (Weimar); Reimar von 
Zweter : Schlosser (Gotha) ; Elisabeth: two performers 
of the Blumenmiidchen; Venus: Friulein Mailhac 
(Karlsruhe), and Frau Sucher (Berlin); Hirt: Fraulein 
de Ahna (Weimar), and Frau Herzog (Berlin). 

SIGNORINA DARIA FARINI, a young English singer 
who has studied for the stage in Italy, has recently made 
her début in Carmen, and the Italian papers are unani- 
mous in their favourable judgment of her. She is gifted 
with a most beautiful voice and style, and seems likely to 
be one of the rising stars in Italian opera. 

AT Ostend, where he was Director of the Académie de 
Musique, died the other day, Jules de Swert, the violon- 
cellist and composer. He was born in 1843, and studied 
music at the Brussels Conservatoire. His most important 
works are two operas (Die Albigenser and Graf Hammer- 
stein), a symphony (/Vordseefahrt), and three violoncello 
concertos. 

FROM Turin is reported the death of Giulio Roberti, an 
esteemed conductor, composer, and writer on music. 
More than by his two operas, Pier de’ Medici (1849), 
and Petrarca alla corte d’ Amore (1858), and by his con- 
tributions to the Gazetta d’Italia and Gazetta Musicale, 
he advanced the interests of the art by his labours for the 
cultivation of choral music. 

AMONG those lately deceased is also Louis Antoine 
Vidal, an amateur violoncellist, and the author of Les 
Instruments a archet, les faiseurs, les joueurs @instru- 
ments: leur histoire sur le continent européen, suivie d’un 
catalogue général de la musique de chambre (1876-78), 
and La Lutherie et les Luthiers (1889). At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a history of the pianoforte. 

OTHER deaths to be recorded are those of the famous 
baritone Kindermann, of Munich, and the writer on music 
Dr. Rudolph Benfey. 
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AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


SYMPHONIES 


ARRANGED FOR 
FLUTE (or VIOLIN), 2 VIOLINS, ALTO, VIOLON- 
CELLO, and CONTRABASS. 


tite GUSTAV JENSEN. 
No, 





‘ s. a. 
7131 Jos. Haypwn, in D al ee +. met 4— 
7132 * in c minor.. oe ee “e es +.» net 4— 
7233. W. A. Mozart, in c major - net 4— 
7134 ” in A major 


. +e oe «- net 4=— 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, em Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert's 
Place, W. 


MUSIC FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1890—1891. 

TUDIES AND PIECES. FOR THE PIANOFORTE contained 
tn the Syllabus of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Mysic and the Royal College of Music, for Local Examinatious 

in Music, 1890-1891. 
6131@ JUNIOR GRADE ... = ia 
Contains :— 
J. S. Bacu. Two-Part Invention in F minor. No. 9. 
J. B. Cramer. Studyin a. No. 13. 
Louis Kouter. Studyinc. Op. 123, No. 5. 
L. vav Beetuoven. Rondoinc. Op. 51, No. 1. 
F. MENDELSSOHN-BarTHOLDY. Lied ohne Worte in 5B miuor. 
Op. 67, N>. s. 
D. Parapies. Sonatainr. No. s. 
61315 SENIOR GRADE 


net 1 — 


eee net t— 
Contains :— 
I. Moscuates. Studying. Op. 70, No. 4 
F. Cuorin. Prelude in F sharp. Op. 28, No. 13. 
M. CLementi. Gradus ad Parnassumin ps. No. 28. 
J. S. Bacu. Prelude and Fugue in a minor. 
L. van BeETHOveN. Sonata in £ flat. Op. 31, No, 3. (1st 
Movement.) 
R. SchuMANN. Novellette in &. Op. 21, No. 7. 
Price, net, 1s. each book. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


W. GADE’S WORKS in AUGENER’S 
* EDITION :— 
Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


umber. 
8144 Albumblitter (Feuillets d’Album) “a = 
8143 Friihlingsblumen (Fleurs du Printemps). 3 Pieces 
814 Aquarellen. 10 Poésies musicales, Op. 19 
8137 Arabesque. Op. 27. (X.Scharwenka) .. se di 
8138 Phantasiestiicke, Volkstiinze. Op. 31. (X. Scharwenka) 
8139 Idyllen. Op. 34. (X. Scharwenka) <2 ne a 
=e Christmas Pieces. (Noél.) 
140 aa we 
61454 Nachkliinge von Ossian (Reflets d’Ossian). Ouverture 





ow 


Ste es aoa 


) zo works by 
Bennett, Gounod, Kiel, and Raff, forming Vol. 1V. of 
“Nineteenth Century” .. é ca ee re $e 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


8543 Nordische Tonbilder, 3 Fantasias, Op. 4. C. se é 
8544@ Nachklinge von Ossian (Echoes of Ossian), Overture ed 
85444 Im Hochland (In the Highlands). Scotch Overture. Oblong 


ORGAN. 


8704 Three Organ Pieces: Moderato in F, Allegretto in c, and 
Allegro in A minor. Op. 22, Edited by W. T. Best, 


vs 
| 


“ 
' 


Oblong 


PIANOFORTE TRIOS. 
7257. Novelletten. Op. 29 .. os Ke ‘Se as wa a — 
7256 Trio, Op.42 .. wa a we a a3 oe 4 : 
PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN. 

7369 Sonata. Op.6. Ina... ee ss ke os és - 3 
7374 Sonata. Op.ar. In p minor aa ae me “a soe @ 6 
N.B.—Ask Jor “‘ A pose ote Edition,” and give the number attached to 
the work in preference to its title. 


Tondon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


focal MUSIC by A. S. BEAUMONT 


Glamour. Song ee P ee ” oe ee ete 
A Winter Song. Op. 5 


” ” 





Arranged for Voice, Violin and Piano |. 4— 

‘ ae . ior Voice, Violoncello, and Pi _ 

What shall gain the Maiden fair? (Glee.) For S., A. f.&B, net 2 4 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
egent Street. 


—_ SKYLARK. SONG by SEBASTIAN B. 
; SCHLESINGER. 


Op. 33. 





Price 4s. 








London: AUGENER & CO.. 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
Regent Street. 
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ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC. 


SECOND -HAND VOLUMES. 
Some of them only slightly damaged. 


Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, F.C. 


Sold for cash only. 


3116. 
3117. 
3118, 


3123. 
3124. 
3125. 
3126. 
3127. 
3128. 
3129. 
3130. 
3131. 
3132. 
3133+ 
3134 
3135+ 
3136. 
3137+ 


3138. 
3139- 
3140. 
3141. 


3142 & 3143. 


3144. 
3145+ 
3146. 
3147. 
3148. 
3149. 
3150. 
3151. 
3152. 
3153+ 
3154. 


3155+ 
3156. 
3157- 
3158. 
3159+ 
3160, 
3161. 
3162. 
3163. 
3164. 
3165. 
3166. 
3167. 


3168. 
3169. 
317% 
3171. 
3172. 
3173+ 
3174+ 
3175 
3176. 
3177. 
3178. 
3179- 
3180, 
3x81. 
3182, 
3183. 


The prices marked are net. No discount. 
PIANO SOLO. 

BEETHOVEN. Op. 120. 33 Variations 

EHRLICH, A. H. Op.1. Concertstiick 

— Op.2. Life Pictures ... 


3119 to 3122, GURLITT, C. Op. 16, 17, om 21. “Sonatas each 


— Op.53- Book2. 20 Studies 
HILLER-ALBUM. Songs and Dances... 
KRAUSE, A. Op.9. Book. 12 Studies 
LISZT. Rapsodie espagnole 
RHEINBERGER. Op.1. 4 Pieces 

Op. 5. Short Concert-pieces ... 

Op. 7. Characteristic Pieces... 

Op. 11. 5 Tone-Pictures 

Op. 47. Symphonic Sonata ... 

Op. 51. Ona theme from The Magic Flute 

Op. 67. 6 Characteristic Pieces a 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Pianoforte Works ... 
— Op. 37. Achrostychon i 
SCHARWENKA, X. Op. 36. Second Sousta 
SCHYTTE, L. Op. 28. Concerto pe 


PIANO DUETS. 
BENEDICT, F. Symphony inc minor... 
RAFF, J. Op. 78. Second Sonata 
RIETZ, J. Op. 13.. Symphony me 
SCHUMANN. Op. 47. Quartet. Z. ... 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
BERIOT, CH. a 17. 6 ope brillantes. 
2 Books.. en ie «. each 
Op. 32. Second Conant 
Op. 99. Eighth Concerto 
Op. 108. Andante-Caprice 
Op. 127. Tenth Concerto sas 
DANCLA, CH. Op.1, Air varié 
—— Op. 42. Second Fantasia 
—— Op.53. Elégie et Barcarolle 
—— Op.55. Norma... . 
— Op.67 L’ Etoile du Nord 
—— Op. 106. Second Suite, 3 Petits Sivertiontnness — 10 
DAVID, FERD. Op. 15. Variations on Lob der 
Thranen seb os 
—— Op. 20. 6 Caprices 
HAUSER, M. Op. 52. Ernani 
NAPRAVNIK. Op. 30. Fantaisie russe 
PAGANINI. Carnaval de Venise .. 
REHBAUM, T. ¢« Op. 11. Sembeade with watlotione, 
REITER, E. Op. 11. Sonata - 
RIEFSTAHL, C. Op.s5. Variations ... 
RIES, F. Op. 7. 3 Characteristic Pieces 
— Op.g. Adagio e Rondo capriccioso 
—— Op.27. Second Suite ... ove one 
—— Op. 34. Third Suite ... ica eee ove 
RIETZ, J. Op. 30. Concerto 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Op. 11. 
room Pieces 
SAINT-SAENS. Op. 38. Second: Cunsatt 
SAURET, E. Op. 31. Romanze inc, and Tarantelle.. 
SIMONSEN, M. Op. 12. L’Oiseau sur I’arbre 
SINDING, C. Romanze ... vee 
SINGER, O. Op. 3. Grand Duo... 
SIVORI, C. Op. 10. Fantaisie-Etude .., 
—— Op.2x. Tarantelle 
SPOHR, L. Op. 96. Duetto 
— Op.:z15. Duos concertants ... 
SUPPE. Overture. Banditenstreiche 
Overture. Die schéne Galathe ‘ak 
Ein Morgen, Mittag, Abend in Wien Pa 
Pique-Dame... 
Tantalusqualen mei; eon. *obe 
Des Wanderers Ziel 
Zehn Miidchen und kein Mann , 


Book III. 


ree 
Drawing- 





Antiquarian Music—Piano and Violin (Continued). 
Lor 3184. TARTINI. Op. 1, No.1. 3 Movements $0 
3185. —— Op.1, No.2. Grand Sonate... ... os» 
3186. —— L’art de l’archet... re oe ove 
3187. TAGLICHSBECK. Op. 30, No. 2 2. Sonata ... 
3188. VIEUXTEMPS, H. Op.7. 7 Romances... 
3189. Op. 8. Second Concerto... ot 
3190. i 
3198. 
3192. 
3193. . 2x. Souvenirs de Russie 
3194. . 6 Divertissements d’amateurs 
3195. .29. Andante and Rondo eee 
3196. p. Grand Duo sur le Duc d’ Olenne .. 
3197. . Concerto. No. 22 ice tee “ 
3198. —— Concerto. No. 25 : soe owt an 
3199. WEINTRAUB, M. Op. 9. Sonata ore ap | 
3200. WESTROP, H. Sonata ... ass 
3201. WIENIAWSKI, J. Op. 2. Allegro from the Sonata .. 
3202, —— H. Op.11x. Carnaval russe ooo 
3203. —— Op.1s5. Théme original varié 
3204. ——— Op.16. Scherzo-Tarantelle ... 
3205. —— J. Op. 24. Sonata . 
3206. WILHELMJ. Fantasiestiick 
3207. WILLMERS,R. Sonata 
3208. WINDING, A. Op. 5. Sonata 


FULL SCORES. 
32t9. ELLERTON. Op. 62. xoth String Quartet in F 
PIANO TRIOS. 
For Piano, Violin, and Cello. 
BERTINI, J. Op. 43. Grand Trio 
BERWALD, F. Second Trio oe 
ELLERTON, J. L. Op. 46. Trio ins minor 
— Op. 47. Trio inc minor Bae Vode) cap 
WEBER, F. Op. 14. Trioinpb ... 
STRING QUARTETS. 
2 Violins, Alto, ’Cello, 
3215. ELLERTON, J. L. Op. 62. roth String Quartet 
3216. —— Op. 76. String Quartet in & flat ine 
3217. —— Op. 1oz. 39th String Quartet 
3218. —— Op. 1oz. 4and String Quartet in F ... 
3219. PERRY, E. Quartet... ee 
3220. PROUT, E. Op.1. Quartet... 
3221. SCHAFFNER, N. A, Op. 57. Quartet. 
For remainder of Antiquarian Music, see Catalogue of Antiquarian 
Music, to be had gratis. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, NA@wgate Street, London. 


III. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 


CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
Price 1s, net. 


MetTuven, Simpson, & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 
OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER'S 


EDITION, containing over 3,000 Cheap Volumes, sold at net prices. 
(40 Pages, double columns). 


OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF ALL VOCAL 
MUSIC, published by Augener & Co. 


R. CARL COURVOISIER, Author of the 


“Violin School” (e dition No. 7600), will open COURSES for 
PROFESSIONAL PUPILS on MAY st. Apply before April sth. 
—Address : 160, Chatham Street, Liverpool. 


GERMAN PIANOFORTE PROFESSOR has 


some leisure for PRIVATE LESSONS or PUPILS in or near 
town.—Address : G., care of Messrs. AUGENER & Co,, 86, Newgate St., E.C. 


ISS MARGARET CARTER, A.R.C.M., 


L.R.A.M. (Solo Pianist and Accompanist), requests that all 
communications respecting Concerts, Lessons, &c. be addressed—8, West 
,» Amhurst Park, N. 
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LES G@UVRES 


ARCANGELO CORELLI 


REVUES PAR 
J. JOACHIM anp F. CHRYSANDER. 
Edition 
No. 
4936@ LIVRE I. ‘ at ee v os -. net 
Op. 1. Sonate da Chiesa a tre (Due Violini, e Violone, o 
Arcileuto, col Basso per l’Organo). In Roma, 1683. 
Op. 2, Sonate da Camera a tre Wue Violini, e Violone, o 
Cembalo). In RO 1685. 
49366 LIVRE II. 
Op. 3 


net 
Sonate da Chiesa a tre (Due Violini,. ¢ Wishens, © 
j A noery col Basso per l’Organo). In Modena, 1689. 
Op. 4. Sonate da Camera a tre (Due Violini, e Violone, o 
Cembalo). In Bologna, 1694. 


4936¢ LIVRE III. net 


Op. & Parte Prima. 6 Sonate : a : Violino Solo e Violone ° 
embalo. 


Op, &; Parte Seconda. Preludii, Allemande, Correnti, 
ighe, Sarabande, Gavotte e Follia a Violino Soloe 

Violone o Cembalo). 
4936¢,e LIVRES IV., V. each, net 


Op. 6. Concerti Grossi con deci Violini e Violoncello di 
Concertino obbligati, e duoi altri Violini, Viola e Basso 
di Concerto Grosso ad arbitrio che st potranno 
raddoppiare. In Roma, 1712. 2 Livres. 


London: AUGENER & CO., " Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s 


lace, 





EW MUSIC for VIOLONCELLO & PIANO. 
Net. 
Edition No. s. d. 
7674 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Album (Violette — 
Serenatelle, Siciliana, Albumblatt, Arietta, i 

—— 2 Pezzi(Arioso e Canzonetta). Op. 26 . 
— Sonate. Op. 10 he és 
GILLET, ERNEST. Canzonetta 
—— Romance sans paroles 
GOLTERMANN,G. Concerto (a salnoe 
—- 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 113 :— 
7688@ Cah. I. Gondoliera. Alla Mazurka .. 
76885 II. Gavotte. Berceuse 
7688¢ III, Canzone. Intermezzo 

— Sonatine. Op. 114 .. os 

HENKEL, H. Ballade. Op. 72 

HOLLMAN, J. Cavatine 

JENSEN, G. Sonate. Op. 26. 

NICODE, J. L. Sonata in c. Op. 25 

OUR FAVOURITE TUNES. Arranged by F, Hermann 

SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte humoristique 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


9278 
7673 
7681 
7682 
7687 
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EORGES PFEIFFER’S CGEUVRES CHOISIES | 


POUR PIANO, 
Mazurka sentimentale. Op. 96 
Valse appassionata. Op. 110 .., 
Styrienne. Op. 112 
Gigue dans le genre ancien. dee FoR 
Gigue. Op. 77. Arrangée pour Piano & quatre mains ; 
Gigue. Op. 77. _Arrangée pour Orchestre. (No. 7075)... 
Mazurka capricciosa. Op. 114 at °° eve oe 
Cing Morceaux mélodieux. Op. 116 a deattts tase 
. Absence. Op.116. No.r .., eee “ee « 
Retour. Op. 116. No.2 we 
. Aspiration, Op.116. No.3 ... 
. Agitation, Op. 116. No.4 ... - 
Comédie italienne. Op. oa No. 5 
Habanera. Air de Ballet. Op. 129 . 
Vieux Refrain, Sérénade. Op. 130 ... 


Op. 77 «. 


PY RVKSLO SEH Pm 
WWwWewen BOL DUW 
Llalalallal | 


No. 
8334 Marine. 


IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Fantaisie-Barcarolle pour Piano. 19D ws 
8335 Pantomime. 6 Pitces pour Piano. ik bids 
783 berm en FA mineur wed 7 — m. » Viola et t Violoncelle. 

P. 119 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate eu: E. c, and I, Foubert’s Place, 
Regent Street, W., ior 


EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Works 1N AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 





Third Edition. 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 5s. 


EY TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182a. Bound, net, 2s. 


DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. PROUT’S 
“HARMONY: ITS ‘THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


EY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182c. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 





ITS 











Second Edition. 


Cee : STRICT AND FREE. By 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
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